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In 1769, Alexander Gordon gave the English 
another exhilarating activity to enjoy on the ice. 

What a good skate Mr. Gordon was. Gave 18th century England its favourite indoor ice sport. 

Brilliantly smooth, briskly dry Gordon’s. Uniquely refreshing on summer dog days. 

One reason the English have been so devoted to it for 196 years. It’s still biggest seller there. 

As it is throughout America. And all the rest of the grateful world. Next time the dead 
heat of summer has you in the doldrums, take a tip from the cool-headed English. 

Since you can’t take an exhilarating spin on the ice, take a spot of Gordon’s on it. 

PRODUCT OK U.S.A. DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN. 100‘t NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. »0 PROOF. GORDON'S DRY GIN CO.. LTD.. LINDEN. NEW JERSEY. 



Need a part? 


Replacing part of a car is a pain. 

But it's even more painful when you 
need a part and can't get it. 

If you own a 6 or 8 year-old domestic 
cor and need, say, a door handle or a 
water pump, you're liable to have quite a 
problem. (Unless you enjoy shopping in 
junkyards.) 


When cars change so drastically every 
year, the dealer simply can't keep every 
part for every year in stock. 

But the VW doesn't change drastically 
every year, so Volkswagen dealers don't 
have nearly the problem. 

So far as we're concerned, a hood is a 
hood and a door is a door. 


We can replace an engine in 90 minutes 
(or a rear fender for *21.09,* plus labor). 

Above all, we can promise that you'll 
be able to get any part you need for any 
year Volkswagen you own. 

Once there were people who 
wouldn't have any part of a VW. 
Now they get all they want. 





A few words to people 
who have opened their second pack 
of cigarettes today 

We're not here to lecture on smoking. Many of our people smoke too. But we are in 
the Life Insurance business. We have noted in the Surgeon General's Report that heavy 
cigarette smoking and disease are closely related. We feel it is part of our business to 
point out the risk you take when you smoke. STATE MUTUAL OF AMERICA 

CshO 

State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America, Worcester, Massachusetts. Founded in 1844. life-Health-Group^©,^ 
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Next week 

A TENNIS BONANZA: an es- 
say in color on grass court ac- 
tion, a lesson by Bill Talbert 
on how to serve, and a look 
at the Richey family of Dallas, 
for whom tennis is everything. 

A MISSION FOR L.B.J. takes 
Bayard Ashcroft to the Dela- 
ware Water Gap. and he relates 
his misadventures to Harvard 
classmate Phipps Piper in an- 
other of his ingenuous letters. 

HARDEST-HITTING of the 
Sneads is not Sam, the old plu- 
tocrat of the pros, but brother 
Homer, the older autocrat of 
the driving range, who rarely 
hides his provocative opinions. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED 
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Associate Editor Gwilym Brown, who 
this week tells the story of the unique 
resorts run by Laurance Rockefeller, is 
a Rockefeller chronicler of long stand- 
ing. Way back in junior year at The 
Cambridge School of Weston, Mass., 
Brown was already writing a review 
which was. its title page declared, "an 
impartial and unemotional treatise on 
the biography of Standard Oil and 
John D. Rockefeller." Impartial re- 
viewer Brown found Coil's Cold, a 
standard work by John Flynn, "full of 
rebate rates and stock holdings" but 
relieved by disclosures that John D.'s 
father was a patent-medicine salesman 
and that "Rockefeller always explained 
his monetary moves by say ing that God 
wanted him to ccntrali/e a tremendous 
fortune and free the oil industry of 
wasteful competition." Junior Brown 
was so struck by the latter theme that 
he painstakingly drew on the title page 
of his report an open, appropriately 
Biblical-looking book. On the left- 
hand page he inscribed a quotation 
from the prophet Haggai: "The silver 
is mine and the gold is mine, sailh the 
Lord or Hosts (Hag. 2:8)." On the 
right-hand page he put a quotation 
front John D. Rockefeller: "God gave 
me my money.” 

Brown, after recently traveling 15.- 
000 miles in eight days to cover the im- 
mense scope of grandson Laurance 
Rockefeller's resort activities, now be- 
lieves that God, in addition to giving 
John D. his money, also deeded over 
to Rockefeller and his heirs in perpetu- 
ity the whirlwind from which He once 
spoke to Job. one of His earlier wealthy 
servants. To keep up with the Rocke- 
fellers, Gwilym rode four jets, live char- 
ter planes, three motor launches, one 
jeep, seven taxis and live private cars to 
get from New York to Hawaii, to San 
Juan, to the British Virgin Islands, to 
St. John, to St. Croix. But Brown, who 
runs marathons in his spare time, is a 
pretty fair entry in the vv hirlw ind league 
himself. Besides encompassing in one 
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long week the domain of a Rockefeller 
w ho transplants groves of banyan trees 
and troves of 700-year-old art, Gwil 
found time to climb two mountains, 
swim in two oceans and two bays, and 
shoot a 43 for nine holes of golf at 
Dorado. 


Still, there were difficulties, thorny 
in a manner more than merely meta- 
phoric. Bob Hoke, Laurancc's public- 
ity man, warned Brown to bring some- 
thing more than just a bathingsuit when 
lie came to Hawaii and Mauna Kea. 
"The sun is hot," he said, "and there 
are thorns sticking out of tree roots that 
w ill go right through the sole of an ordi- 
nary shoe." Forcw arned was forearmed, 
or at least I'oreshod. Gw ilym's tirst con- 
frontation w ith Laurance was not at the 
Rockefeller ranch — known, intriguing- 
ly, as the White House — but on the site 
of the new Mauna Kea Beach Hotel. 
With trousers tucked into thick-soled 
orange leather desert boots and w ith a 
wide-brimmed straw hat clamped onto 
his head. Brown stumbled toward his 
subject. "I certainly didn't look like 
anything out of Sporting Look," lie 
says, "but I figured Rockefeller at least 
had to give me points for preparedness.” 

Laurancc's distaste for artificial air 
conditioning also presented some prob- 
lems. Spending the night in one of Lit- 
tle Dix's stilted cabins. Brown, to get 
a good cross draft, opened up all the 
louvers provided by a louver-generous 
Rockefeller. "When I climbed out of 
bed the next morning," Gw ilym remem- 
bers. "it was broad daylight, the lou- 
vers were wide open and there I was, on 
public display, scrambling to jump into 
the pajamas I had forcsightcdly left off 
the night before. I suddenly knew what 
it felt like to be one of those girls they 
hang in cages in Go-Go joints." 

Brown, however, survived hisembar- 
t. The tale he lived to tell, a scc- 
d unemotional treatise 
• enterprise, begins on 
The first one, incidentally, got 


Sports Illustrated 
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Having the number of passengers and 
the number of seals come out the same 
has not always been easy. 

So we pot together with HIM to 
make sure the seat we reserve for you 
is reserved for you. 

What tins collaboration brought 


forth was a computer. I \ 10-million- 
dollar giant we call Sabre.) 

It memorizes every seat on every 
flight we have— along with the address 
of everybody on a waiting basis. 

The moment there's a cancellation, 
it tells us you're next on the list and 


even gives us your number to call. 

i It doesn't even wait until we ask. 
It barges right in and tells us there's 
an emptv seat on Flight 61 and to get 
hold of Paul Zo, -liner in Newark. I 
There it is. 121 seats. 121 tickets. 
Want one? 


American Airlines 
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SHOPWALK 

Former Champion Rano LieoiU haa 


R ene Lacoste, a French tennis champion 
of the 1920s, is today perhaps better 
known for his style of shirts than for his 
style of play. In his heyday he was called 
the Alligator — possibly because he ate up 
opponents — and his shirts are emblazoned 
with a tiny alligator design. It was he who 
introduced the comfortable knit polo shirt 
to tennis, replacing the starch, cuffs and 
collars of an earlier day. Last year more 
than a million chemises Lacostes were 
sold in 60 countries. Now Lacoste, a silver- 
haired industrialist, has streamlined the 
steel-framed racket of the '20s, and he be- 
lieves this new version will eventually re- 
place the wooden racket. "Just like steel 
shafts replaced those of wood in golf clubs." 
he says. "The old prewar steel racket was 
very strong but had absolutely no elasticity 
or resiliency." His version. Lacoste insists, 
is different, 

Lacoste's innovation, which looks like a 
large lea strainer, is made of chrome-plated 
steel tubing. The steel tube frame forms an 


inside groove in which a strip of crimped 
steel wire is placed. This “crown," as La- 
costc calls it, is then secured by another 
steel wire wound in a spiral around the tub- 
ing, and thus becomes the anchor for the 
strings. No holes, which Lacoste says would 
weaken the frame, are needed. He prefers 
nylon to gut, but either may be used. 

"The steel frame," says Lacoste, "gives 
a remarkable resilience and spring to the 
racket. The frame is much rounder and 
therefore more rational. The horizontal 
strings are almost as long as the vertical 
ones, giving them about the same tension. 
With a wooden frame, it is difficult to do 
this." 

The slender tubing of Lacoste's frame 
comes down to form an open Y-shaped 
throat and shaft, cutting down wind re- 
sistance. The handle itself is made of light- 
weight plastic covered with leather. Because 
of the racket's aerodynamic shape and the 
whiplike action of its steel frame. Lacoste 
believes a player can hit a ball faster with 
less effort. 

When strung with nylon, the Lacoste 
racket docs not require a press. "You can 
leave it out in the rain or dip it into a bath- 
tub," Lacoste says. It is not necessary to 
change tennis rules and regulations to per- 
mit the use of the new design for a simple 


reason: there are no rules governing shape 
and size of tennis rackets. "I once played," 
says Lacoste, "with a solid wood racket 
that resembled a large ping-pong paddle." 
The only real trouble with the new racket 
is that it is noisy. The steel frame acts some- 
what like a tuning fork, and it emits a high- 
pitched ping whenever a ball is hit. 

Currently four Paris sporting goods shops 
arc selling the Lacoste racket for about the 
same price as a first-rate wooden one. With 
traditional gut, it is S40: with nylon string 
S3I; and unstrung. S28. It is not yet avail- 
able in the U.S. 

Although many people believe the steel- 
strung, steel-framed rackets of the "20s 
passed into oblivion along with tennis flan- 
nels, they are wrong. The Dayton Racquet 
Company of Arcanum, Ohio has been mak- 
ing steel rackets continuously since 1920, 
with the exception of the war years from 
1942 to 1945. Most are sold to playgrounds, 
During the 1930s. the company experi- 
mented with steel rackets strung with gut 
and silk strings but found such rackets 
lacked the longevity of all-steel versions. In 
a recent test, a 240-pound football player 
stood on a Dayton racket without notice- 
ably damaging it. The company makes four 
models, each available in light, medium and 
heavy weights, priced from SI0 to S20. 

— pAVit. SWW AWt 



PROTECT 

YOUR 

INVESTMENT 


Today’s high-performance engines call for high-per- 
formance oil and that means Castrol. This is the same oil 
used by the Ford Mustangs that won the 1964 Tour de 
France Rally (Touring Car Class)— the same oil used by 
the winners of many other European races and rallies. 
Protect your investment. Always ask for Castrol by name. 



THE MASTERPIECE IN OILS 


CASTROL OILS. INC.. NEWARK N.J. 0: 
SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF #4109 





The sparkle and sophistication of modern cities is but one of the many exciting attractions of your 
vacation in Canada. The world's largest collection of warm, fresh-water lakes— spectacular scenery, 
uncrowded and unspoiled places . . . this is the landscape of Canada. Sleek, modern highways go 
everywhere. Scheduled air, rail and bus travel is always close by. So are resorts, hotels, motels. No 
passports needed. Mail this coupon for your free Canadian Vacation Package, today. 

U.S. dollars have extra value in Canada. 


Take a 

Tun -crowded 
vacation 
in uncrowded 


CANADA 






HOLLAND’S PROUD BREW 

Everybody should drink it all the time. Or at least once in a while. 


For exactly the same reason. You see, better beer just isn't mode. We mean if. Heineken goes to extraordinary trouble to get its 
fine ingredients, like the kind of hops we use. They grow only in one little section of Europe. And our Dutch brewmastors. Tops, Always 
being invited to address brewing conventions around the world. (Luckily they can keep secrets.) But the most extravagant step we 
take is to age Heineken for over three months. That mokes for smooth natural carbonafion. (The smaller the bubbles, the better the 
beer. And Heineken bubbles are really tiny.) So, if you drink imported Heineken all the time, you know what great beer is. And, if you 
drink if just once in a while, you know what your regular beer should be. HEINEKEN IMPORTED BEER 

Heinelen imported hondblown goblets, 14-K gold edging Set of 6, plus opener, coosiers Remit to S M D Company. P O Box 1850. N Y , N Y 10017. 




Play a 
*1, 000, 000 
golf ball 
for just 


The Wilson Staff ball is the best bargain that ever cut 
a fairway down to size! 

It's the big winner — the ball that has won more 
than $1,000,000 in tournament prize money since it 
was first teed up in 1954! 

The Staff wins all the big ones: The U.S. Open. 
The Masters. The P.G.A. The British Open. More 
than 275 professional championships in the last 1 1 years. 

No other golf ball can match that record! 


And no other ball can outperform the Staff for 
distance, for accuracy, for consistent “feel" or for 
sweet-sounding “click." 

Tee up a Staff and see for yourself. (Play the one 
that suits your swing. It’s available in cither high 
or medium compression.) 

And if you're a betting man, you're likely to win 
back that buck-and-a-quarter even before you've totalled 
your score for the front nine. 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 

IDUWi 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co.. Chicago 
(A subs«K», ot Wilson * Co . In< ) 


RECORD WIN AT 1965 INDIANAPOLIS 500 PROVES AGAIN- 

FIRESTONE IS THE GREATEST 

It's not what we get out of winning that counts; it's what you get 



FIRESTONE SWEEPS FIRST 7 PLACES AT “500:’ Only 2 cars on competitive tires able to finish. 


Firestone’s dramatic victory at the Indianapolis 500 
marked its 42nd consecutive win in an unbroken streak 
that dates back to 1920. This year the first seven cars 


all ran on firestones— and not a one ol them changed a 
tire the entire race. This, despite the fact that the 1965 
race marked the fastest Indianapolis 500 in history. It was 


also the safest 1 You can be sure that when you buy a 
Firestone tire lor your automobile, it has been speedway- 
proved for your highway safety. 



TIRE NAME IN RACING 

tires that are safer, stronger and last longer 



JIM CLARK SETS 
NEW RECORD OF 
150.686 M.P.H. 

"I ran on firestones because 
I knew I could count on 
them. They did a wonderful 
job. While everyone else 
was worrying about other 
things, like tires, we |ust 
concerned ourselves with 
fuel consumption. We knew 
our Firestone tires would go 
all (he way without a change 
and had no problem there." 



MORE RACES ARE WON ON FIRESTONES 
THAN ANY OTHER TIRES 

years ago Harvey S. Firestone foresaw the use 
of race tracks as a laboratory for tire engineer- 
ing. Since then, more race drivers have used — 
and won with — Firestone tires than any others. 
Look at this winning record: 


INDIANAPOLIS SOO 
DARLINGTON 
SOUTHERN 500 
TRENTON SPEEDWAY 
DAYTONA 
PIKES PEAK 
MILWAUKEE 200 
PHOENIX 100-MILE NAT L 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
RIVERSIDE 
REBEL 300 
ATLANTA 500 
DIXIE 400 

CHARLOTTE MOTOR 
SPEEDWAY 
YANKEE 300 


Firestone 44-Olhcrs 5 

Firestone 13-Others 2 
Firestone 16-Others 3 
Firestone 19-Others 4 
Firestone 41 -Others 7 
Firestone 17-Others 1 

Firestone 14-Olhcrs 2 
Firestone 3-Others 1 
F.restonc 7 -Others 2 
Firestone 4-Others 2 
Firestone 4 Others 1 

Firestone 6-Others 5 
Firestone 2-Others I 


More drivers keep winning on Firestone tires 




Ttre^tone 

The greatest tire name in racing for over 50 years 


SCORECARD 


FISTS AND FUSTIAN 

As a predictable aftermath of the widely 
misinterpreted heavyweight title light 
between Cassius Clay and Sonny Liston, 
one of those perennial bills to ban prize- 
fighting was presented to the Senate of 
the New York legislature. What was 
not so predictable was that the bill came 
close to passing. The vote was only 
29 to 27 against it. 

In the bombast of debate on a sub- 
ject that few, if any, of the politicians 
know much about, the issue became 
confused with the incidence of injury in 
basketball, the inept play of the New 
York Mets (if the light was such a fiasco 
that it called lor the abolition of boxing, 
why not ban baseball because of the 
Mets'?), the repeal of parimutuel betting 
and capital punishment. 

Very little of pertinence was offered 
by either side. Senator Joseph Zarctzki, 
Democratic majority leader who intro- 
duced the bill, congratulated the state 
athletic commission because it refused 
to license Liston. "They realized his in- 
eptness from the very beginning," said 
Zaretzki. In fact, the commission refused 
to license Liston because of his under- 
world connections, not for ineptness. 
He was considered a veritable killer in 
those days. 

And so on. Prizefighting, which does 
need reforms, was saved from ignorant 
destruction in one of its few remaining 
strongholds by a chillingly narrow mar- 
gin. Let us hope— with diffidence— that 
something constructively efficient will 
come out of the congressional Interstate 
Commerce Committee hearings sched- 
uled to start next month. 

GOLDEN EGG 

Larly Bird crowed proudly last Saturday 
morning, then laid a big egg in its debut 
of live sports coverage from abroad. A 
faulty ground relay blacked out the early 
phases of the famed 24 Hours of Le 
Mans. But six hours later the 85-pound 
communications satellite was transmit- 
ting Le Mans strong and clear, as fine a 
justification as a bird ever had. Even 
so, watching Le Mans at night is like 


watching fireflies in a coal pit. In broad 
day light the next morning, by the end of 
2.906 miles, the race was a tepid pro- 
cession of a handful of lame cars merely 
trying to finish. All that was significant 
in the race was not to be discovered in 
a mere view of it. 

This, of course, is like criticizing early 
radio for making a singer out of Rudy 
Vallec. The pioneer's errors are signifi- 
cant only when they become established. 
Early Bird is just a mirror and not re- 
sponsible for the triviality or ineptitude 
of the messages it reflects. But it is up 
to someone in command to think upon 
the responsibility that is inherent in 
Early Bird's immense power to affect 
world culture, as radio has done, as 
television is doing. As we have seen, 
two high school classes discussing The 
Beatles or a view of a bikini hardly 
justify such a power. Neither did the 
Le Mans broadcast, thrilling though it 
was to see the dream of transatlantic 
sports TV become fact. 

In time. Early Bird's manipulators will 
learn to use their extraordinary power 
for the common good. Of course they 
will. Isn't this what CBS. NBC and 
ABC have done already? 

ONE MORE CHAPTER 

What is it about the New York Mets 
that makes them capable of piling one 
impossible act atop another? Not count- 
ing the World Series, the Mets have now 
played more than 500 games since being 
formed only four years ago. but last 
week they were going about their mad- 
ness once more. They lost 15 of 17 
games, scored only 23 runs in 155 in- 
nings, yet defeated Jim Maloney of the 
Cincinnati Reds after he pitched a no- 
hitler against them for 10 marvelous in- 
nings. What next? Who knows? Who 
ever, ever knows with the Mets? 

Simon and Schuster have published 
a small book entitled Love Lexers to 
the Mels (compiled by Bill Adler with 
illustrations by George Price). It is, like 
its subject, good lor laughs. The letters 
were sent to the team and to Manager 
Casey Stengel. "Dear Casey,” one reads, 


"I wrote to the President. I asked for 
help for the Mets. I didn't hear yet.” An- 
other says, "Dear Sir: Please send me 
the locations of all the bathrooms in 
Shea Stadium. I am taking my kid 
brother to the game next Saturday.” 
One letter, signed Bruce Plante, Team 
Manager, reads. "Dear Mr. Stengel. Our 
team is the Hicksvillc Starlings. We want 
to trade. We will trade you Mark Hur- 
ley. our catcher, for Ron Hunt. Hurley 
is a .400 hitter, so we want cash and 
some bats and balls plus Ron Hunt. This 
is a fair trade. Don’t announce this trade 
to the papers vet because we haven't told 
Hurley." Another asks a favor for an 
86-year-old grandaunt of a young Mel 
fan. "Aunt Tillie doesn't understand 
English too well. When she listens to the 
Mel games on the radio she has a diffi- 
cult time follow ing what is going on. Do 
>ou think >ou could hire an announcer 
that speaks Yiddish? He could call the 
plays in Yiddish after the regular an- 
nouncer does in English. There arc many 
old ladies that are Met fans like Aunt 
Tillie. Open up your heart to them. How 
much could a Yiddish announcer cost?” 

LONG, HARD SUMMER 

Remember those old movies in which 
the football coach is riding along the 
country road with Ma in the Model A 
and sees a farm boy throw a watermelon 



over the barn? The brakes screech, and 
the old coach leans out and says, "Son, 
how would you like to . . .?” 

Such a serendipitous scout would be 
due for an eye-popping summer this 
year. Now that Mexican farm labor is 
unavailable, Michigan pickle farmers 
and California vegetable growers arc 
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Onlv (lie perfect Martini (iin gives fruit juice a r»*al flair. 
Seagram's . . . perfectly smooth, 
perfectly dry. 
perfect. 






Travel Guide 
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Late afternoon, nearing Gettysburg, Pa., Mr. and Mrs. Edward Hughes of Massapequa, S . select a motel from the Mobil Tra\el Guide. 


To see America best, see your Mobil dealer first 

Need special accommodations? Weekly rates? A kitchenette? Your Mobil dealer 
can help you find them. He's trained to take the guesswork out of travel. 


From the best restaurant to the best 
route ... whatever your need, thousands 
of Mobil dealers arc trained to help. 
Here’s what they can do for you: 

Your one-man Travel Center . With the 
new 1965 Mobil Travel Guide, your 
Mobil dealer can give you frank quality 
ratings on over 20,000 hotels, motels, 
and restaurants. Facts on service, values 
and prices ... to help budget your trip 
accurately. Help with hard-to-get in- 


formation about baby sitters, coin-laun- 
dries, sight-seeing, even special facilities 
for children and pets. 

Helj) with routes. He can give you casy- 
to-read Mobil maps. Or, order spe- 
cially marked maps showing the best 
fast or scenic route to your destination. 
Provide local information . The Mobil 
dealer knows his area . . . it’s part of his 
special training. He knows landmarks, 
places of worship, recreation areas... 


local events . . . and, of course, how to 
keep your car running smoothly with 
quality Mobil products .. .wherever you 
travel. Let Mobil be your Travel Guide. 


For good advice . . . and good products 
...depend on your Mobil dealer 




...and the Hughes 
See America Safely 
on Mobil 
Premier Tires 


The Hughes have the right idea: 
they have their Mobil dealer 
safety-check their tires. He takes 
a quick look at the tires when 
they drive in... and makes a 
thorough tire inspection when 
they leave the car for service. 
And when the Hughes need tires 
they go to their Mobil dealer — 
he's the most convenient, reliable 
tire source they've ever found. He 
carries a full line of quality Mobil 
tires including the Mobil Premier. 

See your Mobil dealer soon for 
the complete story on these Mobil 
Premier extras: extra contact for 
cornering, extra gripping power 
with new "ROUND SHOUI DER” 
construction; extra traction with 
new 4-RIB I READ DESIGN; 
extra durability and toughness 
with a NEW RUBBER COM- 
POUND. 



Convenient Credit 

Millions of motorists buy tires from 
Mobil dealers and enjoy convenient 
credit terms ... no dow n payment 
and up to 6 months to pay with a 
Mobil Credit Card. 


You, too, can see America safely... 
sec your Mobil dealer for a reassur- 
ing tire inspection or a set of Mobil 
Premier Tires. 



SCORECARD cmillmird 

frantically recruiting domestic workers, 
and many arc hiring entire high school 
football teams. Sometimes the coach is 
hired, too, as a crew leader. 

The program was originated by the 
U.S. Department of Labor, which calls 
the crews A-TEAMS. (Athletes in Tem- 
porary Employment as Agricultural 
Manpower, see?) The boys w ill earn from 
SI 15 to SI. 40 an hour, plus transporta- 
tion and housing but minus S2.25 a day 
for meals. It is suggested that crew lead- 
ers supplement the work exercise with 
fitness drills. The boys arc scheduled to 
return home in time for the start of foot- 
ball practice. 

After a summer of stoop labor, scrim- 
maging will be a pleasure. 

TURNABOUT 

Two years ago young Bill Bradley of 
El Dorado, Ark. was struck by lightning 
at a Little League game and lost his eye- 
sight. Brought to Houston for surgery, 
he asked Bob Aspromonte. Astro third 
baseman, to hit a home run for him 
the night before his operation. Aspro- 
monte hit the home run. After the op- 
eration. his sight still defective, the boy 
returned to Houston for treatment and 
made a similar request. This time Aspro- 
monte hit a grand slam that won a game. 
Bill is now back home, his sight recov- 
ered. The other day Aspromonte got a 
newspaper clipping in the mail which re- 
ported that Bill Bradley had pitched a 
no-run. no-hit game. The note attached 
said, "This one I pitched for you." 

NOT TO THE SWIFT 

There were 200 contestants in the 13- 
mile walking race at Coleraine. Ireland, 
among them Mrs. Mary Thompson, who 
apologized lor finishing a mere 17th. "I 
would have done better," she said, "but 
for the nail I got in my foot." She might 
also have done better if she had been 
younger than 75. 

AEROGOLF 

Reinstated by the U.S. Golf Association 
and in use at the U.S. Open last week 
was one of the four major golf balls that 
had been banned from tournament play 
by the USGA a month ago. Approved 
as now within the maximum velocity 
allowed by the Rules of Golf was Acush- 
net's Titleist DT. Acushnet began re- 
ducing velocity of the DT two months 
ago in order to meet specifications, the 
USGA said. Also approved for tourna- 
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Next time you have 
an insurance claim, 
relax — go swimming! 


Your .^Etna Casualty agent will 
put himself in your shoes! Just 
call him on the phone. He’ll take com- 
plete charge, making sure the claim is 
settled quickly and fairly . . . the way you’d 
settle it yourself. And topnotch claim 
handling is just one of the many services 
included with every .Tvtna Casualty pol- 
icy . . . just part of the package we call 

PS. 
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Find us fast in the Yell 


* Pages. 


zETNA CASUALTY 
INSURANCE PM 

*TNA CASUALTY ANO SURETY CO 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT Mill 
AFFILIATED WITH ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Please don’t drink the suspension system . . . 


Not good for you: we had to add 
dye to the alcohol-and-water mix in 
order to avoid paying a liquor tax on 
every MG Sports Sedan we import. 

Besides, there are greater kicks 
to be had from our new Hydrolastic ,f 
Suspension. Teamed with front wheel 
drive, it gives our five-passenger 
economy sedan the handling 
qualities of an expensive sports car. 
Permanently sealed-in fluid replaces 
metal springs and shock absorbers. 
You corner flat, ride level and 


hold firm to the road. Most 
intoxicating, whether you motor for 
fun or family. 

The Sports Sedan earns its name 
in other ways, as well. MG's 1 100 c.c. 
twin-carburetor power plant 
hastens you on your way. The big 
fade-free disc brakes impose control 
seldom experienced off the race 
course. The bucket seats and 4-speed 
stick shift add to the sport. 

And it's all yours at a price 
usually referred to as laughably low. 


Want a drink? See your favorite 
bartender, 

Want the sporting life in a family 
car? See your MG dealer. 

In either case . . . cheers. 




We think the best investment we ever made 
for our family’s dental health is the 
Broxodent Automatic Toothbrush 



Me. and Mrs. Terry Dean, Columbus, Ohio, and their children, too. are delighted with Broxodent 


It’s from Squibb, so you know 
it’s right for your teeth 


The Deans find that Broxodent makes 
it so easy and pleasant to get teeth really 
clean, the whole mouth refreshed. Den- 
tists everywhere have told people like 
the Deans, about this modern way to 
clean teeth. 

Broxodent, introduced by Squibb, is 
completely different from any other elec- 
tric toothbrush. Its tiny brush moves up 
and down at an unfailing rate of 120 
strokes per second — to whisk food par- 
ticles from the teeth and refresh the 
gums. There are no batteries to run 
down, or that need recharging or re- 
placement. 

The Broxodent automatic toothbrush 


motor is permanently sealed against 
moisture in epoxy resin, has only one 
moving part. There are no plastic cogs 
to jam or wear out. 

Squibb, a leader in dental research, 
has run a single Broxodent continually, 
in laboratory tests for more than a year. 
That’s equivalent to years and years of 
regular after-meal brushing by even the 
largest family. 

When you buy an electric toothbrush, 
spend enough to get the best. Enjoy 
more efficient and longer service with 
Broxodent. Complete with 4 different 
colored interchangeable brushes plus 
special holder for handle and brushes. 


The Broxodent toothbrush has been 
provisionally accepted as an effective 
cleansing device for use as part of a 
program of good oral hygiene to sup- 
plement the regular professional care 
required for oral health. 

The Council on Dental Therapeutics 


BROXODENT* 1 is a licensed trademark 

BROXODENT is the perfect gift 
for weddings, 
graduations and birthdays. 


If they 
don’t 
have it 
where 
you 

live 



move! 

Life isfull of uniqueexperiences. 
If yours isn't, try Colt 45 Malt 
Liquor. If you can't find it, see 
the yellow pages under"moving 
vans." Or, drop us a line and 
we'll help you locate Colt 45. 

A completely unique experience 


© SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION OF 

THE NATIONAL BREWING CO. BALTIMORE. MO. 
OTHER PLANTS • DETROIT. MICH.— MIAMI. FLA. 


SCORECARD conUnutd 

ment use was a special Spalding Black 
Dot marked with a C. Still too hot to 
meet the velocity restrictions were the 
regular Spalding Black Dot, the Spal- 
ding Black Dot 100 Compression and 
the Titlcist DT 100. 

Now comes a new question for the 
rulcsmakers. Some golfers — though not 
the touring pros — arc playing with balls 
covered with a liquid hitherto sprayed 
on the wings and fuselage of airplanes 
to reduce aerodynamic drag. Called “On 
The Ball,” it is said to add up to 20% 
more yardage to one's drive. 

CHINA GETS IN THE SWIM 

The Chinese masses function like the 
"water in the gully" theory of their 
philosopher Mencius. You guide it and 
it flows, having no preference for right 
or left. But it only works downhill. 

The Chinese are exhorted to advance 
by Great Communal Leaps. They leaped 
from farms into factories — and then 
back onto farms. The latest leap is into 
the swim, a collective plunge for health, 
stamina and for courage in adversity. 
Backed by the army general staff, the 
Sports Commission and the Communist 
Youth League, the program Galls for na- 
tionwide participation in swimming un- 
der difficult, natural conditions such as 
mass river crossings. Mere swimming is 
not enough. It must be a struggle against 
nature in “big winds and big waves 
found in big lakes or the open sea." 

The leap started last year when Chair- 
man Mao Tse-tung, at 71, jumped into 
a Peking reservoir and brcaslstrokcd 
across, choosing the route, it was said, 
where the current was strongest and the 
water the coldest. This spring a delegate 
to the National People's Congress found 
that Mao's bath had been beneficial: 
"His sturdy stature, broad shoulders and 
beaming red cheeks are, w ithout a doubt, 
a testimony that our beloved leader is in 
the very best of health, a fact that was 
a supreme joy to all of us." 

China's leap into the Fountain of 
Youth reveals obvious undercurrents of 
a campaign for combat preparedness. 
Mao would like all members of the 
militia and the army to learn to swim. 
A general directive from Defense Minis- 
ter Lin Piao requires troops to cut down 
on mountain climbing and develop 
"freedom of movement in watery re- 
gions." 

It is pure fantasy to suggest it, but 
one wonders if the new Chinese Crawl 
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may not have an unexpected result. 
What if, while Mao breaststrokes calmly 
in the reservoir, the people, like lem- 
mings, take to the open sea? 

GOODBY TO THE CHINOOK 

In the days of Lewis and Clark incoming 
hordes of salmon surged up the Colum- 
bia River in such numbers that, as the 
cliche has it, you could walk across the 
river on their backs. Even 10 years ago 
Washington State’s publicity literature 
never failed to include at least one dra- 
matic photograph of teams of farm 
horses pulling loaded fish nets at low 
tide on the sand flats at the mouth of 
the Columbia. It was the greatest Chi- 
nook salmon river in the world. 

This month the entire summer com- 
mercial salmon fishing season in the Co- 
lumbia was w iped out by a joint decision 
of the Oregon Fish Commission and the 
Washington State Department of Fish- 
eries. It was the first time in the river's 
long history that a fishing season had 
been abolished completely. In recent 
years the commercial season has been a 
mere token few days. In 1964 just two 
days' fishing was permitted for Chinook 
and three days for sockeye salmon. But 
this year fisheries biologists predicted 
very small runs and noted that adequate 
reproduction would require that all the 
fish, outside of the few taken by sport 
fishermen, reach the spawning ground. 

In terms of commercial pack, salmon 
runs on the Columbia have been de- 
clining since 1900, in part because early 
cannery operators exploited them mer- 
cilessly, but in far greater part because 
construction of the Grand Coulee and 
other dams destroyed all upriver runs 
and in time the river became a series 
of stagnant half-lakes. Construction of 
about S100 million in fishways, artificial 
spaw ning channels, fish ladders and such 
did no more than slow the decline. 

"The Columbia isn't a fisheries river 
anymore," a fisheries biologist said "It 
is a power source, and no river can be 
both." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Note on the Fort Worth Boat Club 
bulletin board, during a regatta: "Billy 
Jackson, your wife had a baby at Harris 
Hospital. She would like to hear from 
you.” 

• Joan Moore, wife and business man- 

ager of Archie Moore, former light 
heavyweight champion: "Archie hasn't 
retired at all. He just isn’t fighting any- 
more." end 
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Yes, Zsa Zsa, and a little glitter does wonders for all the new cars, too. 
Nothing adds as much flair as stainless steel wheel covers. 





No radiator to boil. 

No valves to grind. 

No battery to run down. 

No fuel pump to fail. 
No starter to stop starting. 

Maybe your second car 
shouldn't be a car. 



When you make a vehicle that's priced in the S300 vicinity, you just have to cut some comers. 
So we made the Vespa engine air-cooled. This way we 


could eliminate the radiator. You can skip the water 
and anti-freeze. 

We got rid of unnecessary engine parts. There are 
only three moving parts in the Vespa engine. So 
there aren't a lot of complicated things to break all 
the time. And it's so simple to work on, a tune-up 
costs six dollars. 

The transmission is so well built 
that it's guaranteed for life.* We 
made it direct drive, eliminating the 
driveshaft which just soaks up power 
anyway. 

The simple little Vespa engine 
doesn't need a big, heavy fuel 
pump to force gas down its throat. 

Our gravity feed system works fine 
—you get between 125 and 1 50 
miles to a gallon. 

We've got a kick starter. (A 
refined version of a crank.) It 
doesn't need a battery to work it. So 
Vespas always start. Unless the driver 
is run down. 

Vespas are reliable. People have 
driven them over 100,000 miles without 
major repairs. 

Of course, for $300, we can't afford to 
give you all the things you get with a car. 

Maybe that’s why you never see a Vespa 
on the side of a road with its hood up. 




insures women drivers 


If you’re smirking about women drivers 
right now, you're barking up the wrong 
fender. We've noticed that most women 
drivers have fewer accidents than men. 

Several years ago, we, Insurance Company 
of North America, also noticed another 
interesting fact. It seems that the same 
people were constantly responsible 
for most of the accidents. Yet careful 
drivers had to pay the same high premiums. 

That’s the reason we invented the 


INA-Champion. The special people 
who qualify for this special policy realize 
an immediate rate discount for being 
safe drivers in the past. 

And as long as you’re an INA-Champion 
policyholder, you get the same kind 
of a discount— even though an unlucky 
accident could change your driving record. 

But ladies and gentlemen who aren’t yet 
eligible for INA-Champion need not despair. 
For them, INA offers the famous 


INA Family Auto Policy, which contains 
Safe Driver Rating. 

Put your INA man in the driver’s seat soon. 
Let him explain all about INA auto 
insurance, as well as insurance for your 
home and life. (And ask him to bring 
along a colorful booklet for women 
drivers entitled "How to Change a Tire!") 
He’s listed in the Yellow Pages. 

Insurance Company of North America. 
World Headquarters: Philadelphia 



Only one wagon teams V-8 power , 
Turbo Hydra-Matic and 
4-whee 1 drive. ‘Jeep’ Wagoneer 



Team up famous 'Jeep' 4-whee) drive 
with the new 250 hp 'Vigilante' V-8 engine 
in a Jeep' Wagoneer . . . and you've got a 
wagon unbeatable for performance and 
“go-anywhere” versatility. 

That new 250 hp 'Vigilante' V-8 gives 
you extra hustle on the highway and puts 


new muscle into 'Jeep' 4-whee) drive. 
You climb steeper hills, go through mud, 
snow, even deep sand . . . handle almost 
anything nature puts in your way. 

And for smooth, quiet acceleration, you 
can't beat Turbo Hydra-Matic* auto- 
matic transmission. New power steering, 


too . . your wife'll like that! She can even 
park the Wagoneer with one finger. 

V-8 engine, Turbo Hydra-Matic, 4- wheel 
drive . . . that’s a combination of options 
you’ll only find in ‘Jeep’ Wagoneer. Test 
one soon at your ‘Jeep’ dealer's. 

Kaiser Jeep corporation 


All the power 
and twice the traction of 
ordinary family wagons 




LIVE! ON ABC! SATURDAY, JUNE 26 9:45 AM lEDT) 

Sponsored by Hughes Aircraft Company, brought 
to you live from Dublin via Early Bird, the station- 
ary communications satellite built by Hughes! 

•ON THE WEST COAST. LIVE BROADCAST AT 6:45 AM. (PDT) REBROADCAST AT 10:30 AM (PDT) 

IRISH 






TWO INDIVIDUAL COCKTAIL SERVERS YOURS FOR $1,001 Just 
mis your cooktail. add an ice cube or two. and you have a perfect, spill - 
pronl drink that can t go tlat. Scad $1.00 to Bonuservor, P.O. Boi 58A. 

Mould Yereoo. N.Y. 


>H00F 100% N€UTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN • W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK. N.Y. 

DISTILLED n the u.s a 




You meet the 
most interesting 
drinks- 


THERE ARE 3,000 BITS' OF INFORMATION ON THIS PAGE 


Dots like these are part of an amazing elec* 
tronic memory that can store, in binary lan- 
guage, 5.8 million "bits" of information. Such 
a memory unit is a fundamental part of the com- 
plex new Electronic Switching System that 
Western Electric is building for the Bell 
System. □ The dots are precisely 35 thou- 
sandths of an inch square and one thousandth 
thick. They are etched from magnetic mate- 
rial bonded to a thin aluminum sheet. One 
hundred and twenty-eight of these aluminum 
sheets are next placed into a module contain- 
ing microscopically thin wires embedded in 
thin plastic to make a complete memory unit. 
□ This is merely one measure of the complexity 


of electronic switching. A typical system re- 
quires more than half a million other tiny com- 
ponents, such as transistors. Each of them must 
meet rigid standards of quality during manufac- 
ture. Only then can they be assembled into 
units that will work perfectly with every other of 
the billions of components that make up the 
nationwide Bell System communications net- 
work. □ As the manufacturing and supply unit 
of the Bell System, we share the goal of bring- 
ing you continual progress in communications. 
Electronic switching— developed by Bell Labo- 
ratories, built by Western Electric, operated by 
Bell telephone companies— is another giant step 
toward ever-better, low cost communications. 




Western Electric 
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Sports 

Illustrated 


TWO FOREIGN BLOKES 

SHOCK 
THE SLAMMERS 


America's power-conscious long hitters expected to dominate the U.S. Open, but it was little Gary Player from 
South Africa who ended up beating Australia's deft Kel Nagle in a playoff by ALFRED WRIGHT 


I n 1962 Gary Player, the best golfer from Africa and a lot 
of other continents as well, privately promised friends 
that if he ever won the U.S. Open he would donate the prize 
money to charity. Last Monday at Bellerive Country Club 
in St. Louis he firmly tapped in a short putt, turned from 
the hole and walked toward the scorer’s tent with the busi- 
nesslike air of a man about to give away S25.000. for 29- 
year-old Gary Player had finally won his U.S. Open . It had 
not only taken him three years to reach his give-away goal 
and win America's biggest golf championship, it had also 
taken him an extra day, the second delay being caused 
not by one of the U.S. golfing greats, but another pesky 
foreigner, 44-year-old Australian Kel Nagle. A sure w inner 
with only three holes to play on Sunday, Player gave away 
a three-stroke lead instead of the purse money and finished 
in a tie with Nagle at 282. On Monday he made no such 
mistake, winning by three strokes, 71 74. Minutes later he 
was giving $20,000 to the junior golf program of the USGA, 
S5.000 to a cancer fund, paying his caddie S2.000 and say- 
ing, “I am a foreigner here. The American people have 
treated me so well I wanted to give something back.” 

Gary's largess, it turned out. was the last of three shocks 
that Bellerive and the 1965 U.S. Open dealt to the competi- 
tors and to those who follow the game closely. The first 
came when an essentially simple par-3 hole suddenly arose 
to be the most treacherous in all the long and humbling his- 
tory of the Open, and the second came when the very type 
of golfers who seemed to have the least chance to win turned 
out to be the ones w ith the best chance of all. 

The explanation for two of these things was apparently 


the same: the emphasis on strength in U.S. golf has allowed 
numbers of young touring pros to neglect the careful and 
testing shots that certain holes, and certain courses, demand. 
It was a bad week for the close-your-cycs-and-hit boys, 
and. from the number of golf balls sunk in the muddy bot- 
tom of the pond that Hanks Bellcrive’s 6th green, it was a 
wet week for them, too. It was not just coincidence that 
after four days and 72 holes of golf at this year's Open, two 
foreigners found themselves locked in a tic at 282, two 
strokes over Bellerivc's unconquerable par. Gary Player 
himself had anticipated something of the kind when the 
tournament was only half over. 

Until then, just about everyone had thought that Bcllc- 
rive, at 7.191 yards the longest course on which an Open 
Championship has ever been played, w ould Vie dominated by 
strength, by Jack Nicklaus and Arnold Palmer and all the 
others w ho strike the golf ball like a cow boy try ing to pole- 
ax a steer. “Distance is not so important here as you might 
think," Gary was explaining on Friday evening after tak- 
ing a one-stroke lead over Nagle and Mason Rudolph, a 
very straight-hitting American from Tennessee. “You've 
got to remember about the rough, about the trouble on a 
long course like this. If you get in the rough it can hurt. 

"The foreign players learn to hit the ball straightcr,” Gary 
went on. “In our countries, we have all this rough that you 
just would not believe, and you have absolutely no chance 
unless you can hit the ball straight. So we learn to hit it 
straight first. Then we learn to hit it a little harder." 

By Sunday afternoon. Bellerive had showed it was indeed 
too tough to be simply attacked and overpow ered. The large 

continued 


Player (left) and Nagle had plenty to enthuse about 


they took the lead from the beginning and turned the 1965 Open into a dosed affair. 
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TWO FOREIGN BLOKES continued 


and silent galleries, shuffling politely from hole to hole, told 
that story. Seldom was heard the great roar that greets a 
birdie putt by one of the leaders at a big tournament. The 
more common sound was the one that follows a double 
bogey, a groan that rose regularly over the soft sibilants of 
the wind that played through the leaves of the club's stately 
sycamores and elms. The groan became the hallmark of 
this year’s U.S. Open. 

But the first groans at Bellerivc came from some of the 
players, who were upset by the length of the course. In 
1960, to escape the creeping suburbs, Bellerivc built its new 
course on the rolling Missouri farmlands west of St. Louis, 
and Robert Trent Jones, who designed it, must have gotten 
as swept up as the members were with all that open space. 
He used up miles of it. 

Its fairways and greens were in splendid shape and the 
rough was not the impenetrable jungle it had been at some 
of the previous Open locales, but Bellerivc got no good 
words from the kind of golfers who could not quite drive 
the ball across the Mississippi at its widest point — Deane 
Beman, for instance. Twice the U.S. Amateur champion 
and once the British, Beman must be rated as one of the two 
or three best amateurs of this generation. He is not, how- 
ever, a very long hitter as modern golfers go. “This," he 
said about Bellerivc on the day before the tournament be- 
gan. “is lousy. It just typifies modern golf— long holes and 
big greens and no subtlety. I guess you would have to call 
me old-fashioned, but I don’t sec any merit in a golf course 
like this. It isn’t a test of anything except whether you can 
hit the ball a mile.” 

On the other hand, Mike Souchak, who can hit the ball 


a mile, was inclined to minimize the size of the course. ‘ ‘You 
fellows put too much emphasis on the big hitters,” he said 
to reporters. “You ought to be looking around for the gar- 
bage players. The garbage players win the Open — Venturi. 
Boros, Casper — guys who can get it up and down in two 
from around the green.” When it comes to assessing golf 
courses, you can now score Souchak 1 up over Beman. 

There is not a better garbage player in golf than Kcl Na- 
gle. who has been winning tournaments for the last 1 6 years, 
including the I960 British Open, but has never won in the 
U.S. On this first day at Bellerivc, Nagle came smilingly off 
the 18th green w ith a 68. two under par. It was only a little 
after noontime, so the day was young, and there was plen- 
ty of time for Nagle's early lead to evaporate, but when the 
last player in the big field holed out at 8:30 that night 
Nagle was still ahead. 

It hardly seemed possible that a short hitter like Nagle 
could outplay all the famed sluggers at Bellerivc. On four 
of the par-4 holes he had to use fairway woods to reach the 
greens, “and I would have on another hole as well," he said, 
“if I hadn't driven into the rough.” 

As if the short-hitting Nagle were not surprise enough, 
one of the two players trailing him by a stroke was Beman, 
who makes Nagle look like a muscle man. Of dire necessity 
and from long experience, Beman is an artist with the fair- 
way woods, and relishes using them. (His wife, Miriam, 
who has a five-wood, says, “When we play I am always say- 
ing, ‘Deane, can 1 hit an iron now, please?’ *No,' he says, ‘hit 
the live-wood.' ") On this day Beman had to play fairway 
wood shots 13 times in 18 holes. Tied with Beman at 69 was 
consistent Mason Rudolph. 


LIFE AT THE CEMETERY HOLE 

THE 6TH; 195 YARDS, PAR 3 

Here is how the toughest hole in Open history , one aptly marked 
by tombstones, sank the self-esteem of golf's best players. 


2ND DA 

12 

70 

29 

26 

4 

1 

1 


3RD DAY 4TH DAY 


106 

58 

9 

2 

2 

1 


For days the pros had practiced at Bellerivc as they pre- 
pared for the U.S. Open, yet not once did they suspect 
that the greatest terror on the course would be the tiny pond 
lapping at the edge of the relatively routine 6th hole. But 
when play began some alchemy of tension and circumstance 


gripped them as they faced the 6th, and what followed was 
at first startling, and then ludicrous. By Thursday noon, 
before half the field had hit shots toward the elongated 
green, with its throe traps and its water on the right, a mar- 
shal near the hole had run out of paper on which he had 
been noting lost balls and similar disasters and had begun to 
make a mark on his belt at each splash. At week's end 82 balls 
had been hit into the pond by players on the 6th (and 14 more 
by golfers playing the adjacent 5th hole). The roster of their 
names was impressive, including the likes of Nicklaus, Lcma 
and Beman. On Friday, Dave Ragan, a tour veteran, hit a 
tec shot in. then a wedge shot in, and then still another. This 
time he could see his bail. He took oil’ one shoe and sock, wad- 
ed in, swung through the muck at it, flew it over the green, 
bounced it off a tree, chipped on and one-putted for an 8. The 
two pros playing with him also hit into the water. Minutes later 
Dean Rcfram tried to play a ball imbedded at the water's edge 
and had it sail backward over his shoulder and into the pond, a 
feat that brought roars of laughter from a gallery that was now 
considering big-time golf to be high comedy. But pity most poor 
Bob Panasiuk, an unfortunate Canadian pro who got a 9 by 
landing his tec shot on the fast green, then putting the ball past 
the flagstick into the pond. It all added up to the worst per- 
formance in the annals of the U.S. Open— and a dufi'er's delight. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WALTER IOOSS IR ANO NEIL LEIfER 

Brave and bare-shinned Kermit Zartey gets set to s/osti his bat! out of the green slime on the infamous 6th. He salvaged a double bogey. 
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And where were the 16-inch guns of golf? The men who. 
as any fool knew, had the only chance on this long, long 
course? Well. Arnold Palmer finished early with a 76. After 
him came Jack Nicklaus— who had needed a fairway wood 
only once with a 78: Bobby Nichols, the PGA champion, 
with a 77: and Johnny Pott, a slugger who has lately been on 
a hot streak, with an 80. Only Player's 70 and the 72s of 
Tony Lema. Julius Boros, Bruce Devlin and Dan Sikes sal- 
vaged the reputation of the tour's leading performers. 

There were two reasons for this. First, even though its 
fairways had been widened by the L'SGA at the last min- 
ute. the real problem of Bcllcrive was now obviously not 
its length, but its trouble. Second, the field discovered the 
6th hole, and never has a little golf hole made such an 
unexpected splash. This par-3 is a lovely thing to look 
at. with the long, narrow green sitting in a small grove of 
trees and a charming pond cutting deep into its right side. 
From the back of the tee to the upper reaches of the green 
is a distance of no more than 200 yards, a shot that a good 
tournament golfer can make from a sickbed without muss- 
ing the sheets. At sunup Thursday it was a longish par-3 of 
slight distinction, with a tiny cemetery on a ridge overlook- 
ing the tee and a first-aid station a few yards away. By sun- 
down Thursday it had been played in 121 strokes over par, 

Beman, a little amateur who had the lead, blasts from a gulch. 


39 balls had been hit into its pond, it had caused trouble 
without parallel in U.S. Open history, and if the first-aid sta- 
tion looked apt. the cemetery looked more so. 

Friday was exit day. Exit Arnold Palmer. Goodby, Ken 
Venturi. So long. Gary Player. That's right. Gary Player, 
for this was the day that Player made it really clear that he 
was making a major move toward retirement. Gary is not 
very large at 5 feet 7, but his ambitions are Brobdingnagian. 
and one of them is to become a farmer at an early age, 
with all of golf's available honors lined up on his mantel- 
piece. 

Nine years ago. when he was only 20, Player set himself 
six major goals: winning the U.S. Open, the British Open, 
the Masters and the PGA Championship, playing the U.S. 
professional tour with the lowest stroke average for an 
entire year and being the leading U.S. money winner for 
a year. That done, he figured he could retire to a farm in 
his native South Africa, raise the eight children he hopes to 
have (his wife Vivienne bore her filth a few weeks ago) 
and contemplate his laurels in a pastoral setting. The U.S. 
Open Championship was the only one of his goals Gary 
had not yet achieved as the 1965 Open began. 

Not many people thought highly of Gary’s chances in 
this tournament. He had competed only seven times this 
year. More important, he is not an extremely long hit- 
ter. For the past couple of years he has been try ing to 
remedy this one shortcoming if it can be so regarded — by 
hoisting weights and following a strict health diet. (The 
year he won the Masters he formally endorsed raisins. Just 
the other day he agreed, at the behest of United Fruit, to 
make bananas “part of his way of life.”) 

“I have never felt better," he was telling everyone on the 
eve of the Open. Driving back to his motel after his final 
practice round, he said to his friend, George Blumbcrg. "I 
wish I hadn't hit the ball quite so well today. 1 don't like 
to play that well the day before the tournament starts. It 
worries me." 

Blumbcrg. a South African businessman who spends 
months each year just following Player around the golf 
courses of the world, tried to console Gary. “You mustn't 
think that way. Gary. You're play ing just beautifully . Why, 
those shots you hit today at. . . ." 

”1 don’t want to talk about it, George.” Player interrupt- 
ed. “I don’t even want to think about it anymore." Blum- 
berg changed the subject to the marvelous fishing in South 
Africa, fishing being a sport that Gary has recently and en- 
thusiastically discovered. 

Player started the tournament erratically, with three 
bogeys and a birdie on the first six holes. He was obviously 
striking the ball superbly, though it seemed as if he might 
be just a little too charged up to play his best golf. But he 
settled down on the back nine, scoring three birdies and a 
bogey to finish just two strokes ofi' Nagle's lead. 

It is on the second day, however, that the i's are dotted 
and the i’s are crossed on a good first round at the Open. 
Arnold Palmer, trying to explain the difference between 
some of the startlingly low practice rounds at Bellerivc 
— such as his own 67 on Wednesday — and the fact that only 
three golfers broke par the first day, said. “The tournament 
has started." On the other hand, some of the good first- 
round scores that an extra charge of adrenalin will occasion- 



ally produce can esealale niysicriously when the grinding 
middle rounds are in progress. 

Player's golf on the second day lacked its previous 
polish and precision. On the first hole he hit a bad ap- 
proach shot that cost him a bogey. On 6 he had a long wait 
on the tee while several groups ahead were struggling in 
and out of the water. As Gary described it, “A lot of those 
fellows were hitting their balls in the water, and none of 
them floated. When it was our turn to play, I guess I was 
thinking too much about the pond, and I gave the shot a 
little too much of the old Harlcy-Pavidson [golfese for 
turning the right hand at impact]. I hit it into the rough 
on the left side, and then chipped it six feet past. But 1 sank 
that one and began to feel I was on my way.” 

On the 9th hole Player sank an 18-foot downhill putt for 
a birdie, and then, playing the steadiest of golf through the 
late afternoon, parred in for his second consecutive 70. 

Player’s two 70s gave him a one-stroke lead over Nagle 
and Rudolph. Another stroke behind at 142 was Beman, 
who at one brief point actually led the tournament. He was 
playing even better golf than he had on Thursday, al- 
though his putter was perceptibly cooler — 36 putts as 
against 29 the day before. Gone were Deane’s thoughts 
about Bcllcrivc's unseemly length. “The course is playing 
just fine,” he said. "I hit some bad shots, of course, but 
I'm supposed to hit some bad shots because 1 don’t play 
golf for a living." 

Life had not changed for the game's big hitters, however. 
Palmer's second straight 76 left him two strokes above the 
cutoff point of 150 for the final 36 holes of play. He was 
disgusted on Thursday when he hit a ball from the 5th 
tee into the now-famous water hazard by the 6th green. 
On Friday he did the same thing, and was doubly dis- 
gusted. As he walked up the 18th fairway, certain he had 
missed the cut, his discouragement showed. "Rev up the 
engines, it's time to fly home,” somebody called from the 
gallery, and shortly thereafter Arnie did. 

It had been the first time Palmer had missed the cut at 
a golf tournament in a year and a half, and it hurt far 
more than he would like to admit. This has not been a good 
year for Palmer, who has only one victory — the Tourna- 
ment of Champions in Las Vegas — and stands only 20ih 
on the PGA's list of money winners. This brings into 
question his tournament strategy for 1965. He has cut 
down on his appearances in order to devote himself more 
to his business and family. Anyone with Palmer’s great 
pride is likely to have some serious second thoughts about 
this alter playing 36 holes at the Open without a single 
birdie. His Army stayed with him to the bitter end, but 
they knew it wasn't the old Arnie, and Arnie knew it even 
better than they did. 

Nicklaus, on the other hand, was able to fight back from 
his opening-round 78 to a fairly decent 72. It was a long 
way from his capability, and he was aware of it, but the new 
Smilin' Jack of golf did his best to pass off his troubles 
in good humor. After taking a bogey 5 on the first hole 
Friday, he turned to someone in the gallery and said, 
"Not a very good way to start, is it?” 

The trouble with Nicklaus is basic: his swing isn’t work- 
ing right. During his victory at the Masters, when he played 
the best tournament of his career, he felt his stance was 


getting too open. In trying to square up his stance, he 
has had trouble lining up the ball. That has caused him 
to make compensations in his swing that he calls "laying 
it olT at the top," and a nasty hook has developed. When 
he tries to correct the hook he tends to push the ball. 

Nicklaus also had problems w ith the short shots around 
the greens, and anyone w ho does not hit these well can never 
win the Open. In the first two days Nicklaus missed 13 
greens, and 12 times he was not able to chip or blast close 
enough to one putt. 

But even when he was eight strokes back and realized 
he might be farther than that at the end of the day, Nick- 
laus did not concede the championship to anyone else. 
"I’ve come from that far back before," he said. "But let's 
talk about shooting good rounds after we’ve shot them.” 

Then there was ailing Ken Venturi, the defending cham- 
pion, whose right hand was so sore that he was now 
shaking hands with his left. He shot 81-79, and missed the 
cut, of course, but he finished his 36 holes, as he had long 
insisted he would, and he was proud of it — pleased enough 
in fact to crack, "Everybody wants me out of town," 
when his hotel mistakenly gave him his bill early. 

Meanwhile, out on the 6th hole it was business as usual 
— 40 balls were hit into the water Friday. 

Saturday brought the third straight day of clear, ex- 
cellent weather, and the golf was as unchanging as the cli- 
mate. The field was now down to 50, which meant that 
the highest scorers were only 10 strokes from the leader, but 
a feeling had begun to settle in that any man with a two- 
stroke lead was so far in front he could never be caught. 
At this point the man was Player. 

Frank Beard tried to get close. A frightfully earnest young 
man from Louisville, Beard wears a pair of those half- 
glasses like so many dedicated young men who earn a living 
running computers for American business. His business is 
golf, and he treats the golf course like an office. This 
day he shot an even-par 70. Player had a 71 that built 
his lead from one to two strokes because Kcl Nagle, in 
second place, had a 72. Thus Beard's 70 brought him even 
with Nagle. 

One would have thought Beard would have been de- 
lighted with this progress, but not at all. “I don’t like to 
play any course where it's not fun," he surprisingly an- 
nounced. "I'm hitting four-woods and two-irons and three- 
irons all the way around.” 

Gary Player was a good deal more joyful about the day 
than Beard but, of course, Gary was one step closer to re- 
alizing his sixth ambition. As he had on the two previous 
days, Gary began his round shakily. He three-putted the 
3rd green for a bogey and on the 5th hole he was rattled 
when someone in the gallery yelled, "Get in the trap, get in 
the trap." after he had played a long fairway-wood shot to- 
ward the green. The ball obeyed the spectator’s instructions 
and Gary had another bogey. A short while later Nagle, 
who was paired with Player, got a birdie to take a momen- 
tary lead, only to fall back when he three-putted the next 
green. Playing meticulously, neither golfer stirred up any 
excitement until they reached the 12th hole, where Nagle 
drove deep into the rough on the left. For the first time 
of any consequence in the tournament, the machinery of 
the USGA ground into motion. 

continued 
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TWO FOREIGN BLOKES continual 


Nagle's ball was in a washed-out. rutted area. As he 
examined the unplayable ball with distaste, he was told by 
several people in the gallery that Ray Floyd had been al- 
lowed a free drop there on Friday from a similar lie. Gus 
Benedict, the USGA president, was refereeing the match 
and he was not sure, so he suggested that Nagle play two 
balls. The first one he dropped with the one-stroke penalty 
for an unplayable lie, and he hit it to the green with a six- 
iron and two-putted for a bogey 5. Nagle also dropped a 
second ball from the same position and played it as a free 
drop. This time he hit it to the green w ith a strong seven- 
iron and two-putted for a par 4. 

Joe Dcy, the executive director of the USGA and the 
recognized Supreme Court on the Rules of Golf, inspected 
the small gulch moments later and ruled that the ball with 
the penalty was the one that should count. So the bogey 5 
went upon the scoreboards. As play continued. Dcy sought 
and found the official who had made the ruling on Floyd's 
ball the day before. When Dey learned that Floyd had in- 
deed been given relief from a similar situation. Dey re- 
versed his decision and Nagle had his par. It was quite a 
stroke to save. 

Talking about the incident later, Nagle admitted that 
"I couldn’t think of anything else for a while. I wouldn’t 
say it upset me. because I was playing so well— hitting most 
of the fairways and most of the greens. But it's the kind of 
thing that sticks in your mind.” 

A couple of holes later the gallery at last got something 
to roar about. Player hit his drive on the 14th too far to the 
left. The hole is a dogleg par-4, and there was a tree between 
Gary's ball and the fiagstick. He hit a seven-iron that 
started some 30 or 40 yards wide to the right and then 
hooked onto the green. It bounced eagerly toward the hole 
and stopped three feel short. From there Gary sank the putt 
for his only birdie of the day. He described the seven-iron 
as "the best shot I have hit in the tournament so far.” 

When day was done the contenders were lined up pretty 
much as they had been before they started to play, with the 
exception of Bcman. whose 76— caused in part by a shot 
into the water at 6— dropped him back too far to leave him 
much hope. All of the scoring bore out what might be 
called the Casper Dictum. Before the round began, some- 
one urged Bill Casper to go out and shoot a 67 and jump 
up a few places. ‘‘A 67?” Bill said with understandable sur- 
prise. "You could jump over a lot of bodies with a 70." 
The character of Bellerive had asserted itself quite clearly. 
Only a superlative round of golf could break its par, for 
none of its holes lent themselves to birdies. Only three of 
150 players had been under par on Thursday, only two 
broke par on Friday, one on Saturday and two Sunday. 
Catching the man ahead of you was like trying to overtake 
someone on a merry-go-round. 

Gary Player had it pretty well figured out when he said. 
‘Td just like to start out tomorrow w ith acoupleof birdies 
on the early holes and then see those other fellows try to 
catch me." 

Taking his two-stroke lead into Sunday, Player was not 
sanguine about those two early birdies he wanted so badly. 
On Saturday night he sat around his motel and tried to talk 
about anything but golf. Finally he went down to the din- 
ing room, where he worked his way through a dinner of 


shrimp and milk and ice cream. Sunday morning he put in 
a call to his wife in Johannesburg, and was told that his four 
oldest children had been running around with their thumbs 
tucked into their fists for good luck. This domestic intelli- 
gence did not seem to relax him. 

For a change. Player started his round steadily. At the 
end of nine holes he was a comfortable three strokes ahead 
of Nagle. People were beginning to yawn a bit and say 
w hat a pity that Jack and Arnold and Tony were not still 
in the picture to liven things up. It was the day’s last yawn. 

With Gary and his playing partner, Frank Beard, standing 
in the middle of the 1 0th fairway and watching, Nagle sank 
a 15-foot putt for a birdie on the 10th green. Player got a 
bogey, cutting his lead to one stroke. 

At the 12th hole Player again stood in the fairway and 
watched Nagle sink a birdie putt on the green up ahead, 
this one a 30-footer. "It was a monster of a putt," Gary said 
later. "I really felt that one in my guts." Now they were 
even. Player reacted differently this time, however. He hit 
a lovely iron to the green that stopped 1 5 feet from the hole, 
and he curled that one in for a birdie of his own to again 
take the lead. 

Both players now began swinging less smoothly, and 
their putting strokes were leaving them as well. At the 15th 
Nagle put his second shot a long fairway wood — into a 
bunker alongside the green, and it took him four more 
strokes to get the ball in the hole for a double-bogey six. 

"She's gone. I’ve blown it," Nagle thought to himself. 

Player failed to sec the debacle, for he had fallen back 
a bit while saving par with some dicey shots of his own. 

As he came striding down the 15th fairway the gallery 
shouted that he had a three-stroke lead. "Some fellow told 
me I had it sewed up now," Gary reported afterward, "but 
I told him you couldn't depend on such things." 

As if to prove his point. Player buried his tee shot on the 
next hole into a bunker alongside the green. The best he 
could do was wedge it out 1 5 feet past the hole. From there, 
amazingly, he three-putted. 

The next thing Player heard was an enormous cheer from 
the 17th green that greeted a Nagle birdie there — one that 
evened the match. 

Nagle did not yet know he was all even as he hit his drive 
on the 18th. It was a poor drive to the left and bounced 
well into the rough. "Damn," he said to Mason Rudolph, 
who was playing with him. "Look at that.” 

A moment later someone told Nagle about Player's mis- 
fortune at the 16th, and Nagle said aloud, but as if talking 
to himself, "Well. 1 guess that's golf. You never know 
what's going to happen." 

When Player arrived at the 18th tee. he knew that he 
needed a birdie 3 to win and a 4 to tie. He was very careful 
with a 28-foot birdie putt and left it inches short. "I didn't 
want to charge the putt," he explained. "I felt you were 
better ofT to go into a playolT than not be in a playoff at 
all.” Monday's events proved he was right, but down in 
South Africa the children of U.S. Open Champion Gary 
Player had been forced to walk around a whole extra day 
with their thumbs in their fists. ind 

Two days In a row he hit a ball Into the water on the Sth hole. On the 
third day his Army was leaderless; the Open was all over for Arnie. 
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IT WAS MURDER ITALIAN STYLE 


An imposing American Ford team was massacred at Le Mans as an underpowered Ferrari from Italy, driven by a 
myopic American and an unknown Austrian, won the classic French sports car endurance race by JOHN LOVESEY 



Friendly foes Carroll Shelby of Ford and 
Ferran's Masten Gregory chat before race. 


T wo of the world's more fascinating 
capitalists arc Enzo Ferrari and Hen- 
ry Ford II. Enzo builds deluxe touring 
cars and swift racing machines in a tiny 
Italian factory. Henry, boss of an in- 
dustrial empire with assets of S6 bil- 
lion. builds racing cars, too. Last week 
the motoring world was on tiptoe for 
what was billed as a titanic struggle be- 
tween these men for victory in the classic 
French sports car race. The 24 Hours of 
Le Mans. Henry, spending like a Ford, 
flung six sexy new GTs into the battle. 
Enzo. reaching for his sixth consecutive 
Le Mans triumph, countered with four 
factory prototypes and had in private 
hands seven other brisk models bearing 
his famous prancing horse emblem. 

As Ford knew, every previous thrust 
for a Le Mans victory by an American 
car had failed. There were attempts by 
Stutz, Chrysler. Overland. Willys- 
Knight and DuPont between the wars. 
The highest any of these cars placed was 
second- a Stutz in 1928. Then in the 
1950s the American sportsman Briggs 
Cunningham attacked with Chrysler- 
and Cadillac-engined racers designed 
especially for him. Cunninghams placed 
third twice and won much goodwill for 
America but never came close to snaring 
the first prize. 

“This is now a I0C f , battle." said 
Ferrari Driver Mike Parkes. a Briton 
who also works as a Ferrari engineer. 
"A Ferrari win is important not only for 
the prestige of Ferrari but also for Italy 
and the Italian car manufacturers." 

The battleground— a rectangular 8.36- 
mile ribbon of asphalt stretching over 
rolling country just outside of town — 
annually imposes a fearful strain on cars 
and drivers. Engines overheat and tear 
themselves apart, gearboxes shatter, 
axles crumble. Drivers fight fatigue and. 
more often than not. rain or fog rolling 
in during the long hours of darkness. 
The weather was fine for a change last 


weekend, but so frantic was the battle 
that not one factory Ferrari or Ford 
made it through the 24 hours. It was a 
glorious outing for Fn/o Ferrari never- 
theless. Three of his privately owned 
racers rolled across the finish line at 4 
p.m. Sunday in tight formation, sweep- 
ing the lop places, and in the Ford pit 
Team Manager Carroll Shelby moaned, 
“It’s a bad day at Black Rock." 

Out of the winning car stepped a 
jaunty little American. Masten Gregory, 
blinking like Mr. Magoo behind heavy 
specs and grinning hugely, for this was 
his first real blockbuster of a victory in 
13 years of racing. He gulped cham- 
pagne on the victory stand with Co- 
driver Jochcn Rindt of Austria, one 
of those unknowns who sometimes 
surface in Le Mans-stylc endurance races. 

Gregory, a man w ith the weakest eyes 
and fanciest tastes in racing, knows 
tough racecourses and fine restaurants 
on live continents. As a young driver 
with more foot than finesse, he cheer- 
fully went through his S500.000 share of 
a family insurance fortune. He bounced 
from one racing team to another and 
won fame of a sort for twice bailing out 
of crashbound racers at better than 100 
mph. Although he never lost the nasal 
twang of his native Kansas speech, he 
long ago deserted the Midwest for the 
more cosmopolitan life of London and 
Paris, and lie is as familiar w ith the w ine 
list at a small but sumptuous two-star 
restaurant near Le Mans as with the 
Arnagc and White House corners of 
the racecourse. 

During the prerace scuffling between 
Ford and Ferrari, however, Gregory 
was all but ignored. The star of the 
Ferrari camp was Britain's world cham- 
pion Grand I’rix driver, John Surtees. 
He was not notably alarmed by the fact 
that two Ford GTs boasted the largest, 
most powerful engines in the race — seven 
liters of piston displacement against 



four liters for the biggest Ferrari. Re- 
viewing the Ferrari sweep of 1964. he 
said, "Basically, the car that won wasn't 
going the fastest, but it kept going while 
the others had silly troubles." Surtees 
calmly ate dinner while a howling storm 
blew out a practice session scheduled for 
Wednesday evening and rattled the 
windows a few feet from his table. “I’ll 
have to get out my slide rule." he said, 
"and check on the flexibility of glass." 

In the Ford encampment Shelby hud- 
dled frequently with his ace. Phil Hill, 
the world champion for 1 96 1 and three 
times winner of Le Mans for Ferrari. 
First practice runs revealed a tendency 
of the GTs to fishtail. "If we could get 
them a little more stable." said Hill, 
"we could go like a bat out of hell." 
Shelby had some fins bolted to the Fords’ 
noses, and Hill thereupon shattered the 
lap record with a run of three minutes 
33 seconds, hitting better than 200 mph 
on the long Mulsanne straight. “What- 
cver's been done," he exclaimed, "it’s 
great. It’s a beauty. I could drive the car 
that fast for 24 hours." 

At 4 o'clock Saturday afternoon, with 
the usual enormous Le Mans crowd of 
300,000 at trackside, French Sports Min- 
ister Maurice Herzog dipped the start- 
ing flag and 51 drivers sprinted to 51 
silent cars, started engines and sizzled 
away in the indescribable traffic jam 
characteristic of Le Mans races. 

One of the big Fords, driven by New 
Zealander Chris Anton, was first up the 
track. With one lap completed, he was 
trailing his countryman Bruce McLaren, 
who had the lead in the other seven- 
liter Ford. For the first hour these two 
American machines set a scorching pace. 
Then the Fords began to fizzle. GT Driv- 
er Maurice Trintignant was out after an 
hour. Phil Hill look over from Co-driver 
Anion and was soon forced into the pits 
by gear-selector trouble, which took 41 
minutes to fix. At the end of the second 
hour five Ferraris were running ominous- 
ly behind the McLaren-Ken Miles GT, 
and then pop! went two other GTs, vic- 
tims of overheating. No sooner had these 
retired than the leading Ford perished on 
the Mulsanne straight from gearbox fail- 
ure. Next to expire was the GT of Brit- 
ain's Sir John Whitmore and Innes 
Ireland, also from overheating. 

These calamities left the now hope- 
lessly outdistanced Hill-Amon Ford as 
the last Dearborn contender, and short- 
ly before 1 1 it was gone, too. clutchlcss 


and abandoned by Amon at the end of 
the Mulsanne straight. It had completed 
90 laps, and in it Hill had set a new rac- 
ing-lap record of three minutes 37.5 sec- 
onds (139.251 mph). 

After the first three hours there were 
never fewer than three Ferraris in front, 
and al one point Ferraris had the first 
six positions. It is an axiom of Le Mans 
racing that when some Ferraris fail there 
is always a healthy one around to finish 
first, and this was the case last weekend. 
Late Saturday night the attrition of 
factory Ferraris began when Surtees 
pulled in with a broken spring. In the 
early hours of Sunday morning all the 
team cars required time-squandering 
repairs on new — and evidently unproved 
— radially cooled brake discs, which 
were cracking. 

Carroll Shelby still had hopes for a 
smashing victory in the big-engined 
Grand Touring class for his Ford-power- 
ed Cobras, but now they. too. began to 
go the way of the faster GTs. Within 
six hours four of the five Cobra starters 
were out because of engine trouble. The 
fifth Cobra ultimately finished in eighth 
place. Driven by Britain's Jack Sears 
and the American racing dentist. Dick 
Thompson, it was the sole survivor of 
Ford's massive assault. 

With the team Ferraris in trouble, a 
private entry driven by France’s Pierre 
Dumay and Taf Gosselin had led since 
the eighth hour. It stayed in front until 
three hours before the finish, when the 
right rear tire blew. And then the Greg- 
ory-Rindt car, entered by Luigi Chinetti 
(the American distributor for Ferrari 
and an old Le Mans hand, having won 
the race himself three times), stormed 
ahead to stay. This w as a sniallcr-cngined 
car of only 3.3 liters. It was Gregory's 
ninth Le Mans, the very first for Rindt. 

Those in the crowd familiar with Greg- 
ory's reputation for asking just a little 
more of a racing car than that car is 
able to give, and remembering that he 
had catapulted from 32nd place in the 
Indy 500 all the way to 14th only to 
fracture an oil line, kept fingers crossed 
for him Sunday. They needn't have both- 
ered. He lightfooted it in coolly and 
securely, having covered 2.906.2 miles 
at an average speed of 121.1 mph. 

Swallowing hard, a Ford executive 
said. "Success in motor racing requires 
great perseverance and painstaking ef- 
fort. We are prepared to go forward on 
that basis." end 
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CHAMPIONSHIPS MINUS 
THE CHAMP 



Competition was tense on Onondaga Lake as underdog Navy won the IRA. 
but there was no competition at all on the Thames River. Harvard was there 


T here is nothing like an old grad to 
inspire a college crewman to his 
best effort— particularly when the old 
grad is an admiral in the U.S. Navy and 
the crewman is a midshipman at Anna- 
polis. Up to a month ago. the best the 
1965 Navy varsity crew could produce 
in a so-so season was one second place, 
well behind the supermen from Harvard 
{see cover) in the Adams Cup. Then 
Rear Admiral Draper L. Kauffman, an 
oldtime (1933) Navy oarsman himself, 
took over as the new superintendent of 
the Academy. 

Whether it was the advent of an old 
crew buff as top man or merely the fact 
that spring exams were over may never 
be determined. The simple fact is that, 
once the Admiral appeared. Nav y began 
to look alive. That very day. the Mid- 
dies went out on the Severn River and 
beat the crew sox off the University of 
Wisconsin. By last week, as the best col- 
lege boats in the land (minus two) as- 
sembled on New York's Onondaga l.ake 
to contest the Intercollegiate Rowing 
Association's annual championships. 
Admiral Kauffman's influence had 
spread through the fleet like a call to 
duty from John Paul Jones himself. 
Sweeping the lake clean. Navy's fresh- 
man and junior varsity rowers each won 
their events by a length and a half while 
Navy's varsity held oil' a driving finish 
by heavily favored Cornell to regain a 
championship it had not won in more 
than a decade. "I can't say that I'm un- 
happy." said Navy Coach Paul Quinn. 

There was a moment toward the end 
of the tense varsity race when it seemed 
to observers on the shore that Cornell 
was bound to catch up to the Middies. 
Then. 12 strokes from the finish. Cor- 


nell's No. 6 oar caught a crab. In any 
case, said Cornell Coach Stork Sanford. 
“I think we used the wrong strategy al- 
together. We never thought Navy would 
improve as much as they did." 

The suspense that marked the last 30 
seconds of the 15-boat varsity event at 
the IRA gave the rowing on Onondaga 
Lake a spice of excitement that was com- 
pletely lacking on Connecticut's Thames 
River, where the other big rowing event 
of the week was taking place. Harvard 
and Yale men have always insisted on 
ignoring the rest of the row ing fraternity 
by holding a private championship of 
their own and referring to it as simply 
The Boat Race. In its 1 00th edition 
last week, however. The Boat Race was 
a boat race in name only. Starting off 
in a literal but nonetheless sy mbolic clap 
of thunder and flash of lightning. Har- 
vard's varsity pulled away from an out- 
classed Eli crew at the start and simply 
kept row ing at an easy pace until the end 
of lour miles w hen they crossed the finish 
line more than 10 lengths in the lead. 

Since Harvard has been the main topic 
of the current row ing season, its absence 
was fell at the IRA. 

"It does seem a shame." Coach Jim 
Lemmon of the deposed champion Cali- 
fornia Golden Bears said, "vital such a 
fine crew as Harvard wouldn't come and 
join a blue-ribbon classic like this. I know 
they have their traditional meeting with 
Yale, but it seems to me that when 15 
schools feel it right to meet for laurels 
in one afternoon the other two should 
join the competition." 

Coach Lemmon may have a point, 
but in 1965. anyway, when the Harvard 
crew shows up, competition is likely to 
vanish. Eor more on this, turn the page. 


Navy's heavyweights are shown (above) putting away from MIT to take an early lead on 
Onondaga. Triumphant (below), the Middies carry their dripping shell back to the boathouse. 
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NEVER BEFORE-AT HARVARD 


F ine crews are no rarity at Harvard. 

where the rowing tradition goes back 
officially to 1852. and who knows how 
far beyond that in legend. Any sunny aft- 
ernoon on the banks of the Charles Riv- 
er in Cambridge. Mass, you're likely to 
find some Crimson crew buff willing to 
sit for hours on the worn yet sturdy green 
benches of Newell Boat House and rhap- 
sodize about the great Harvard crews 
of the past: the famed 1931 1933 boat 
stroked by Gerry (Killer) Cassedy; the 
varsity eights launched by Coach Tom 
Bollcs in 1939. 1947 and 1950, which be- 


tween them beat most of the best crew s in 
the country and England as well: the 
1959 crew coached by Harvey Love and 
stroked by Perry Boyden. which went to 
Henley and brought the Grand Chal- 
lenge Cup back to Cambridge for the 
fourth time in 45 years. But even the 
most enthusiastic bench-sitter has diffi- 
culty finding enough superlatives to de- 
scribe the Harvard crew that beat Yale 
last week— almost effortlessly— by one 
of the largest margins in the 100-year 
history of this ancient rowing rivalry. 

Rank outsiders like bluff Dutch 


OR IN HISTORY 

by HUGH WHALL 

Schoch. who coaches rival Princeton, and 
the University of Pennsylvania's Joe 
Burk, dean of current crew coaches, have 
called this year's Harvard eight the finest 
crew of all time. Says Schoch. ‘'There are 
other crews in the country just as strong, 
just as smooth, but Harvard's better.” 
Says Burk. "This is the greatest Ameri- 
can crew there has ever been, college or 
club." 

How come this extraordinary superi- 
ority? Some experts argue that it stems 
from the new technique introduced at 
Harvard by young Coach Harry Parker. 
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This style of rowing is patterned on a sys- 
tem used by Germany's great Ratzeburg 
crew and later adopted by last year's 
American Olympic champions. Vesper 
Boat Club of Philadelphia. Instead of an 
oarsman pulling his sweep through the 
water at a constant rate, then sliding for- 
ward more slowly and pausing before 
the catch as in the old style. Harvard's 
rowers combine their stroke, their recov- 
ery and their catch in a single, short, vir- 
tually uninterrupted motion. As prac- 
ticed in Europe, this system involves a 
high rate of stroking. But the rate is only 
incidental to the style. Harvard, rowing 
at a fairly low but firm rate of 33 strokes 
a minute, can still beat boats stroking in 
spurts of 38 to 40. 

Until Harvard adopted this style, not 
another major American college crew 
used the European system. "The Mon- 
day following the Compton Cup regatta 
in May,*' says Princeton's Schoch, whose 
eight was thrashed in that race by Har- 
vard, '*1 started using the system even 
though it was the middle of the season. 
You don't have to get hit in the lace tw ice 
with a wet mop, do you?” 

Other experts agree that the new tech- 
nique is indeed important to Harvard's 
success, but give even more credit to the 
Crimson's imported shell. Harvard has a 
total of 26 eight-oared shells to choose 
from, but the one they have used almost 
exclusively this year is a sleek Staempfii 
made in Switzerland. Three and a half 
feet shorter than the standard American 
Pocock, the Staempfii is two inches nar- 
rower and an inch deeper. Parker has al- 
ready ordered a second Staempfii, but 
since the first has been shipped to Hen- 
Icy to await Harvard's appearance there, 
the Yale race was rowed and won in a 
Pocock. 

Along with the European technique 
and the imported shell. Harvard's phe- 
nomenal success has been attributed to 
the English oars it uses and the Germanic 
way it sets them up on the boat. Lighter 
and stiffer than American oars and with 
broad, shovel-shaped blades. Harvard's 
Ayling oars are set on the boat so that 
Nos. 4 and 5 are both on the starboard 
side. The idea behind this is a reduction 
of the turning effect of the conventional 
oar arrangement so that the coxswain 
docs not have to use his rudder to keep 
the boat on a straight course. 

Oars, boat, techniques, seating ar- 
rangements — there is little doubt that 
all these things have helped Harvard, but 


they have not in themselves made a great 
crew. The crew itself did that. As Park- 
er's colleague. Track Coach Bill McCur- 
dy puts it. “Those boys could win most 
of their races pulling an old barge with 
broomsticks." Parker himself is inclined 
to agree. "They're an outstanding group 
of oarsmen." he says. "They'd be good 
whatever they had to work w ith." 

The 1965 Harvard varsity weighs an 
average 188 pounds, stands 6 feel 4. 
Leading them is 22-year-old Stroke 
Geoff Picard, a California body surfer 
who looks the part. Geoff never rowed 
in his life before going to Harvard, but 
he learned fast. "He gets better every 
year." says the coach. "He's got an 
excellent sense of rhythm and enough 
strength to sustain it." "Picard." wrote 
one crew writer, "drives along without 
any deviation or slackening to sit on a 
lead. Against MIT and Navy, Harvard 
rowed for more than a mile and a half 
against a head wind in choppy water at 
exactly 33 strokes a minute — not 32 or 
33 Harvard’s current stroke's place 
in history alongside Casscdy and Boyden 
seems assured, and the seven oarsmen 
who row with him are just as strong. 
When the Harvard boat moves. Bob 
Whitney at No. 7, Paul Gunderson at 
No. 6. Brian Clemow, No. 5, Jim Tew, 
No. 4. Tom Pollack. No. 3. Bob Schwarz. 
No. 2 and Bowman Geoff Gratwick all 


match Picard's strength and rhythm 
while Coxswain John Unkovic calls the 
cadence until the whole Harvard boat is 
a metronome of driving power. It's hard 
when watching to believe the men arc 
mortal and not metal. 

This cybernetic precision is the magic 
ingredient introduced into Harvard 
rowing by Parker, a comparative young- 
ster of 29 who came to Cambridge w ith- 
out fanfare only four and a half years 
ago. Ted Washburn, last year's varsi- 
ty coxswain who is now the freshman 
coach, is an undev iating believer in Park- 
er. but when asked how Parker accom- 
plishes his wonders, Washburn replies: 
"I'm still trying to figure it out." So is 
almost everyone else. 

Harry Parker knew nothing whatever 
about rowing when he went to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania from East Hart- 
ford, Conn, in 1953. But once there he 
was spotted by Joe Burk, who is always 
looking for likely oars. Parker weighed 
a skinny 174 pounds, but Burk gave him 
a job rowing number two man in the 
Penn heavyweight crew. "I found row- 
ing was right up my alley." says Parker. 
"All I had to do was work hard." When 
not row ing. Parker worked hard enough 
at his books to get a degree in philoso- 
phy with marks that prompted Penn to 
submit his name, unsuccessfully, for a 
Rhodes scholarship. Later, he spent 18 
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months in the Navy thundering around 
in a destroyer as an ensign. Then he dis- 
covered that officers could apply for per- 
mission to train for the Pan American or 
Olympic games. His application accept- 
ed, Parker transferred to Philadelphia for 
training as asculler under his old mentor, 
Joe Burk. 

In 1959 Sculler Parker won the Ameri- 
can single sculls championship and a gold 
medal at the Pan American Games, and 


Parker produced a 3-1 record his first 
time out and in 1964 did still better. Har- 
vard won every race except the one they 
most wanted — the Olympic trials that 
sent Vesper off to Tokyo. 

College and club row ing being things 
apart in the U.S.. Harvard and Vesper 
have not raced each other this year. If 
all goes as expected, however, they will 
meet at England's Henley— and this time 
the results should be quite different. 



Harvard's painstaking coach polishes one oarsman's technique in the practice tanks. Other 
exercises include running up and down steps and doing calisthenics in a "torture room." 


was picked as the U.S. sculling represen- 
tative at the 1960 Olympics. He didn't 
win in Rome, but he finished a creditable 
fifth. "It seemed inevitable," he says, 
"that if a crew coaching opportunity 
came up I would go for it." After Parker's 
release from the Navy, the opportunity 
came. Tom Bollcs, then athletic director, 
and Crew Coach Harvey Love, both of 
whom had watched Parker operate at 
Henley, offered him the job of coaching 
the freshman crews at Harvard. 

Parker arrived in Cambridge green as 
grass and quiet as growing wheat. His 
first year didn't augur well for the future. 
The freshmen won once and lost three 
times. The next year, however, they won 
three and lost only one. Things were 
looking up. Then Harvey Love died and 
Parker inherited his job as head coach. 
"A lot of people were ready for a catas- 
trophe when Harry took over," says 
Student Manager Chris Kirkland, "but 
it never came." Instead, Varsity Coach 


Parker's 1965 varsity has not only beaten 
everyone in sight but lowered records 
right and left. The record lor the Comp- 
ton Cup on Princeton's Lake Carnegie 
had never dropped by any amount great- 
er than 10 seconds until last May. Then 
Engineer Parker silently oiled up his ma- 
chine and the record went down to 8:15 
— a full 20 seconds below the old mark. 
A brisk tail wind helped that day but, 
as Dutch Schoch said afterward. "This 
is like a shotputler heaving the shot 80 
feet, huh?" Not that Parker thought the 
Compton record particularly noteworthy. 
The one he splits a grin on is the record 
Harvard set on its home waters in the 
first race of the season. Row ing under the 
usual murky Charles River conditions. 
Harvard still managed to lower the old 
time by 10 seconds. "On the Carnegie 
the wind helped a little," says Parker, 
"but on the Charles the boys got there 
because they pulled their way.” The clos- 
est anyone has come to catching Harvard 


this year was at the Eastern Sprints when 
Cornell finished 2'A lengths back. Before 
that, no one got closer than five. 

Added to all the other reasons for the 
excellence of this year's varsity is the fact 
that seven of the rowers were in last year's 
varsity boat. And. finally, there is the 
rigorous tuning routine that Parker has 
subjected his oarsmen to. Parker em- 
ploys an interval system of rowing prac- 
tice. Instead of rowing hard for a set 
period, then resting, then starting again 
as crews used to do, Parker's men row 
practice runs at various speeds for set 
intervals — with no stops in between. 
Whenever the Charles is free of ice the 
crew follows this routine. When the river 
is icebound, the rowers repair to the big 
boathouse on Storrow Drive that looks 
as grim and grand as an 1890 railroad 
depot. On one end is a huge hall simply 
called "the tanks." In the middle of the 
hall, apparently afloat, is a concrete shell 
complete with sliding scats, oars and 
rigging and surrounded by flowing wa- 
ter. All around are mirrors in which the 
oarsmen can watch their style as they 
work out. When they are not working 
out in the tanks, Parker has them trotting 
up and down the many steps of Harvard 
Stadium, doing calisthenics or working 
out in the "torture room." 

This chamber of horrors was once a 
comfortable lounge high in the boat- 
house where Crimson oarsmen could 
relax from a hard day's row, study, 
watch the traffic on the Charles or con- 
template the many trophies and plaques 
won by their predecessors. Then Harry 
Parker redecorated the place. He car- 
peted the floor with a padded mat held 
down by monstrous barbells, and he 
spoiled the river view with a row of racks 
that would make the Marquis de Sadc 
grin. One is designed to develop leg 
muscles, another arms, a third backs. 
Most are complicated arrangements of 
pulleys, wires, weights and angle irons, 
but one is not. It consists of a weight 
suspended by a piece of siring from a 
short length of steel bar. By holding the 
bar at arm's length and rolling the string 
up and down as if rolling a newspaper 
over and over again. Parker's oarsmen 
develop wrists as thick and tough as a 
sailor's winch. 

Seven of this year's supercrew are 
graduating and will not have to subject 
themselves to these tortures another 
year. But behind these veterans are a 
bunch of freshmen, sophomores and 
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shoot! 


Kodak brings the Instamatic Camera idea to movies 
. . .and introduces a new era in movie enjoyment 


Kodak has redesigned the movie camera. 
New Kodak Instamatic Movie Cameras 
load instantly, automatically. Just slip 
the Kodapak Movie Cartridge into the 
camera and shoot! No threading. No 
winding. No flipping. Zoom model shown, 
less than $175. Other Kodak Instamatic 
Movie Cameras from less than $50. 



Kodak has redesigned the movie film 
with 50% more picture area for 
better, more lifelike movies. The 
new Kodapak Movie Cartridge is 
factory-loaded with improved 
Kodachrome II Film in the new 
Super 8 format — giving you 50 feet 
of uninterrupted shooting. 



Kodak has redesigned the movie pro- 
jector. The Kodak Instamatic M70 
Movie Projector lets you show any 
scene at normal, fast, or slow-motion 
speeds — forward and reverse. “Still” 
projection, too. Brilliant illumination, 
automatic threading. Less than $160. 
Other models from less than $65. 



Prices subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 


Kodak 



Imported Italian Vermouths 0 1 964, The Jos. Garneau Co.. New \otk,N.\ . 
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juniors that seems certain to bother 
rival coaches for years to come. There 
were more than a hundred uppcrclass* 
men vying for seats in the varsity shell 
this year and, while the new freshman 
class may not be as deep as this year’s 
senior class, it does, according to Par- 
ker, "have good potential.” For a man 
of Parker’s taciturnity, such a state* 
ment is almost braggadocio. But his 
years of success ai Harvard have given 
Parker a new confidence that was lacking 
when he first came. There is a surencss 
in his coaching that was not there before. 

He still gets his messages across with 
the minimum use of words, however. 
Leaning one elbow on his knee, chin 
cupped in hand, he rides the bow of his 
coaching launch up and down the 
Charles, endlessly watching every twitch 
of every blade, every action of every 
oarsman. Occasionally he raises a bat* 
tered crimson megaphone and murmurs 
something. A listener six inches away 
hears none of it, but the rowers hear 
and they watch the coach's left hand 
carefully as it draws patterns in the air 
like a maneuvering airplane. These de* 
scribe the way the oars should go. Up 
and down the Charles, under bridges, 
past anchored boats, the shell glides. 
Only the click, click of the oarlocks, the 
splash of oars and the cox coughing into 
his megaphone breaks the silence. Some* 
limes Parker murmurs in perfect time 
with the stroke, “Move. Moovc. 
Mooove. Moooove.” And they move. 
There is a wordless rapport between this 
man and the men who row for him. They 
seem to sense, without being told, what 
they must do most of the time. At other 
times, when talk is needed, they listen. 
"This crew,” says Manager Chris Kirk* 
land, "has enough confidence in Harry 
to work on his terms. They know how 
closely he studies the situation, so they 
know he knows what he’s talking about. 
He has a will lor precision. You don’t 
have to get it out fast, but you have to 
get it out accurately." 

Before a Harvard race the silence is 
overwhelming. There are no last-minute 
instructions on how to row, no chalk 
talk to confuse the men. "We don’t have 
to say very much,” admits Parker. 
"Everything’s all understood. Generally, 
all I have to do is push a button." 

The thing that every other college 
crew coach in the country would like to 
know is: Where can he gel a button like 
Harry Parker's? end 


If the Fisk premium 
tires you bought in 1959 
are starting to go, 
trade them in on our new 
Super Safti-Flights. 

Chey don’t wear out 
as fast. 



The new Fisk Super SaftF Flight has 20' ; more tread depth than standard 
tires. Puncture protection that doesn't reduce high speed capabilities. 
27,648 biting edges that hug a wet road. And 3 tapering whitewall 
stripes that don't do anything but look great. 
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THE GREAT WALL OF BOSTON 


Fenway Park's left-field fence, seemingly only a few feet beyond third base, fascinates hitters and scares 
pitchers, and its presence hypnotizes the Boston Red Sox into perennial mediocrity by JACK MANN 


T he window high over the door in the 
back of the Pennant Grille, at the 
corner of Lansdowne Street and Brook- 
line Avenue in Boston, is painted opaque. 
The reason for the obscurity is obscure, 
but it may have saved any number of 
Boston Red Sox fans from acute depres- 
sion. Through a clear window a drinking 
man in the Pennant Grille can sec the 
Fenway Park wall, the principal reason 
why no pennant has flultered over the 
Grille for 19 years, and only one in the 
46 seasons since World War I. That 37- 
foot-high left-field fence, topped by its 
23-foot-high basket of baseball-catching 
chicken wire, could make a fan on the 
outside feci— like a pitcher on the inside 
— a prisoner of Fenway Park. 

The Fenway wall is the most famous 
of the structural idiosyncrasies so com- 
mon in the major league ball parks that 
were built half a century ago. and now 
that the Polo Grounds and bbbets Field 
are gone it is one of the few remaining 
in this era of new. large and symmetrical 
stadiums. It starts near the left-field foul 
line, only 315 feet from home plate, and 
juts at a right angle 275 feet across the 
outfield until it meets the center-field 
bleachers. It is the most inviting target 
for a right-handed hitter in the major 
leagues; fly balls become base hits and 
would-be home runs that don't quite 
make it to the chicken wire ricochet off 
the wall below for doubles. 

Hitters love it and pitchers hate it. 
and it drives managers crazy: both hit- 
ters and pitchers lend to alter their nat- 
ural style of play to take account of the 
wall, and this too often adversely affects 
their play when they are away from Fen- 
way and in a normal, unidiosyncratic 
ball park. Because abrupt adjustment 
from the incongruities of Fenway to the 
symmetry of other parks is almost im- 
possible, Red Sox teams over the years 
have accepted consistent inconsistency 
(since World War II a .607 winning per- 
centage at home compared to .446 on 
the road) as their manifest destiny. And 
Bostonians have bleakly but faithfully 


embraced the team as a poor thing hut 
their own. Nobody gets hurt except 62- 
ycar-old Ow ner Thomas A. Yawkey. the 
only multimillionaire prisoner of the 
wall and slave to his own benevolence. 
Tom Yawkey may not be the last of the 
old-style patrons of baseball— those who 
bought teams simply because they liked 
the game— but he is the last of the long- 
sufferers. After more than half a lifetime 
of loving the game and his players not at 
all wisely and much too well, he sits in 
his gilded cage atop the Fenway roof and 
hopes. He listens for promises ( '‘threats," 
he calls them) of the extravagant new 
Boston stadium that might soon be au- 
thorized by the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts. liberating him to assemble 
the kind of team and play the kind of 
baseball he has wanted since he became 
the Red Sox' Daddy Warbucks in 1933. 

"Hit and run." Yawkey says. "Steal a 
base. Thai's the way 1 like to play the 


game. Sure, the Y anks have been a pow - 
cr team, and when they hit a home run 
everybody says hooray. But they beat 
you with defense. They hold you close, 
then beat you with the home run. I say 
the hell with the fence and play as if you 
were in Comiskey Park." 

But. Yawkey's advisers told him. he 
couldn't have that kind of team because 
the fence was there. Got to have right- 
hand hitters, pull hitlers, hit the wall. 

They hit the wall m 1946 Rudy York. 
Bobby Doerr, Mike Higgins, Dom Di- 
Maggio — and proved the point. The Red 
Sox were 61 16 in Fenway, an over- 
whelming .792 percentage, and they won 
the pennant. They lost the World Series 
by dropping three of four games to the 
Cardinals in St. Louis, of course, but 
the formula had been established. 

In 1948 they played .714 ball at home 
(the pace of the fabled 1927 Yankees) 
but lost the pennant to Cleveland in a 



Fred Kaplc 
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onc-gamc playoff By 1949 the Red Sox 
had obtained Vern Stephens, the Ameri- 
can League's premier right-handed pull 
hitter of the time. He tapped the wall 
for 1 5*4 RBls. the Sox hit .2X2 as a team 
and won 61 games at home again. But 
this time they were seven games under 
.500 on the road and the Yankees beat 
them out on the last day of the season. 

The thunder increased in 1950. and so 
did the frustration. Now the Red Sox 
had Walt Dropo. still another very 
strong right-handed pull hitter, at first 
base. He and Stephens batted in 144 runs 
each and the Red Sox' team average was 
.302. Boston finished third. Fourteen 
years and seven managers have gone by. 
and only three limes since have they 
finished as high. 

*'We've done very well at home." 
Yawkey says. "If we d been able to play 
.500 hall on the road we'd have been a 
lot higher. But damn it. that wall hurts; 
it has an effect on the organization from 
top to bottom. We have to go after play- 
ers who have that Fenway stroke, but 
then they get in the habit of pulling the 
ball and they try it on the road in Yan- 
kee Stadium or Comiskey — and it's no 
good. Hitters' habits are hard to break." 

Other little flaws in the "Fenway 
stroke" theory became screechingly ob- 


vious. First of all. very few of the big. 
strong right-handed pull hitters are ei- 
ther deft fielders or swift runners. Sec- 
ondly. even fewer feel that they have to 
be. Ted Williams' total of 521 home 
runs, hilling left-handed toward I cn- 
way's elongated right field for half his 
career, has always seemed one of base- 
ball's most remarkable records, but there 
is another that stands out. l or a left- 
handed pitcher to win at all in Fenway 
is notable, but in 1949 Mel Parnell, now 
a rookie broadcaster for the Red Sox. 
won 25 games and had a 2.7X earned-run 
average. 

"I don't see how a left-hander could 
do that." Bill Monbouquette. Boston's 
most successful right-handed pitcher of 
recent years, said a few weeks ago. "You 
have to keep every pitch down, and 
against the right-handers you can only 
use the outside part of the plate. Man. 
those balls are really jumping out of 
here tonight." 

It was 90 minutes to game time, and 
Monhouquette was worrying about the 
wall already, watching teammates — even 
the pitchers pop flies into the screen 
in baiting practice. Before the fourth 
inning of the game was over the Minne- 
sota Twins' Bob Allison had poled a 
ball over the screen, nonhitter Jerry Kin- 


dall had popped one into it and Monbo 
was gone, beaten. 

The wall almost dismayed Dave More- 
head. the bright rookie right-hander, 
into defeat two days later. He carried a 
three-hit shutout into the ninth and had 
enough left to strike out the Twins' Har- 
mon Killebrcvv . but then he walked Jim- 
mie Hall and began to think. The batter 
was Allison. 

"Think about the wall?" Morehead 
said. "You don't think about anything 
else. I still had my stuff and I wasn't 
tired, but I got careful with Allison and 
walked him." That made him more care- 
ful with Frank Kostro. who also walked 
to till the bases. Morehead was saved by 
Dick Radatz. who knows only one way 
to pilch: fast balls for strikes. 

When Sal Maglie was the Red Sox' 
pitching coach he tried to get across one 
message. A different ball park, he said, 
doesn't make you a different pitcher. 
You have to pitch your way and make 
the batter hit your pitch: if you do any- 
thing else you are doing the batter a fa- 
vor by giving him less than your best. 
But Sal's words fell on deaf ears; it is 
incalculable how many sore arms have 
resulted from pitchers' unnatural at- 
tempts to avoid the Fenway stroke. 

Or how many hitters the wall has led 
astray. Billy Herman, who became the 
manager this year, would like to play 
the kind of baseball Yawkey would like 
to play. 

"I like to hit and run and I like to 
steal a base," Herman said. Then why 
doesn't he? "Well." he said, "we do a 
little on the road. But I can't steal that 
much, because we don't have that kind 
of speed, and we can't hit and run be- 
cause we don't have the hitters who can 
meet the ball. Brcssoud thinks he can. 
but he misses the ball too much." 

It behooves batters like Ed Brcssoud 
and I elix Mantilla, who brought career 
averages of .239 and .245 with them 
from the National League, to study 
small-arms devices like hitting a ground 
ball behind the runner. Maybe they did 
once, but they've forgotten by now be- 
cause both discovered new horizons in 
Boston as practitioners of the Fenway 
stroke. They hit home runs, or what pass 
for home runs in Fenway. They do not 
make the double play, because Bressoud 
is just an adequate shortstop and Man- 
tilla an inadequate second baseman. 
But Herman cannot resist the temptation 
to write their names into the lineup in 
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place of fielders who can't hit like Rico 
Petroceili and Chuck Schilling, particu- 
larly when the Red Sox are at home. 

"You've got to play that wall here,” 
Herman explains, "because you know 
the other teams will.” 

With his glove the 2 1 -year-old Pelro- 
cclli is reminiscent of another kid short- 
stop the Red Sox might have taken a 
look at in the fall of 1939. He was on 
their Louisville farm, the Red Sox 
weren't going to catch the Yankees any- 
way and their shortstop, Joe Cronin, 
was getting old. But Cronin was the 
manager and Yawkey had sent S250.000 
and a player to Washington for him. So 
they took S40,000and four faceless play- 
ers for the kid. His name was Harold 
Reese. 

Pec Wee Reese, who played on seven 
championship teams for the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, was the "different kind of 
player" Yawkey talked about for 10 
years before he did something about it 
in 1960. He named Dick O'Connell, a 
businessman, asexecutive vice-president, 
and O'Connell's first official act was to 
make Neil Mahoney, a career scout, 
director of the farm system. Mahoney, 
who was sidelined by a heart attack this 
year, shook up the scouting network, 
which needed it. When Yawkey liked a 
player -and Yawkey falls in love with 
players — he wanted to keep him on the 
payroll, so the scouting system became 
a sort of pension pool. "Give him a ter- 
ritory," the word was. One superannu- 
ated pitcher received three paychecks be- 
fore he found out he was a scout. When 
a particular territory was not heard from 
for any length of time, it was simply as- 
sumed that no right-handed pull hitters 
had been turned up and there was noth- 
ing to report. What was reported wasn't 
much. 

"We didn't fire many people," says Ed 
Kenney, Mahoney’s assistant and an- 
other homebred (all Red Sox officials ex- 
cept Personnel Vice-President Mike Hig- 
gins, Executive Assistant Ted Williams 
and Yawkey himself arc Massachusetts 
products). "But we called them all in 
and reindoctrinated them. We made it 
clear that we were interested in the com- 
plete player, one who could run and field 
and throw, whether he was right-handed 
or not.” 

Of the 39 men on the Sox spring roster 
this year, 27 were farm products. Only 
five players were more than 30 years old 
and the average age of the others was 
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Tiffany Eubank wont 
without her 
Green Stripe 


I'SHERfJ 



Its the first civilized 
Scotch, you know 


green STRIPE 


blended SCOTCH WHISIO 


In 1853 Andrew Usher made the first blended 
Scotch, the first civilized Scotch. It was light and 
smooth. A lot of other distillers followed 
Usher, but nobody ever made a lighter, smoother 
Scotch. Don’t jump without the Green Stripe. 
IMPORTED . . . BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 


Usher's Green Stripe, Blended Scotch Whisky, 86.8 Proof, 
The Jos. Garneau Co., New York, N. Y. I 1965 
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This patch means you’re wearing 
the greatest court shoe ever built. 


This is the original, the grandaddy of 
them all. Often imitated but never 
equalled. The Jack Purcell — built for 
strenuous court play. Its specially de- 
signed, molded outsole gives excep- 
tional traction on composition and 
hardwood. The exclusive P-F Posture 
Foundation RIGID WEDGF. in the 
heel takes the strain off 
foot and leg muscles. The 
Hygeen" cushion insole 




cushions your foot and does not ab- 
sorb perspiration. It is as comfortable 
as your skin. Wear a pair. Your feet 
will tell you why the Jack Purcell is 
so often the choiceof topplayers. And 
its classic lines and unique design 
have made it a favorite forcasualvvear. 
At better sporting goods stores, or 
write: The B.F.Goodrich 
Company. Watertown, 
Massachusetts. 02172 


23. When the season began four of the 
eight starters were left-handed hitters. 
(It is emphasized around Fenway these 
days that the 10 batting championships 
the Red Sox have won over the past 24 
seasons have all been by left-handed 
batters: Ted Williams. Billy Goodman. 
Pete Runnels and Carl Yastrzemski. I 
T wo of the starting pitchers w ere rook ies. 

After two months of play the Red Sox 
were under .500. which is one thing. 
They also didn't seem particularly dis- 
turbed about their standing, which is 
another. The advent of so many young 
and presumably hungry players seemed 
not to have much altered the mellow 
mood of 1961 . when rookies Yastrzemski 
and Schilling attempted to "talk it up" 
on the bench and were withered into si- 
lence by the cool glances of their elders. 

"They told me when I came here." 
Schilling says, "that there were a lot of 
guys who didn't care much whether they 
won or lost as long as they had fun. But 
a lot of those guys aren't here any- 
more. It's changed, but not enough for 
the public or the press to notice. I guess 
it hasn't changed enough." 

"The attitude on this club did surprise 
me when I came here as a coach in I960." 
Billy Herman admits. "But we’ve got rid 
of some of the dead wood. One reason 
I look the job is that I have complete 
authority. If I want to tine somebody 
S200. I don't have to call the front office 
for an O K. I just do it. and nobody's 
going to give the money back." 

But the fun habit is hard to eliminate. 
"If he has the kind of authority." one 
player asked, "why doesn't he use it?" 

Actually, the Red Sox are only one 
of 20 major league clubs with playboy 
problems, and they don’t even lead the 
American League in that department. 
There is a more fundamental reason 
for their aplomb in the face of failure. 
Through the years Yaw key has acquired 
a reputation for all-forgiving generosity, 
and he has earned it. 

Yawkcy is known as a conservative, 
and that is unfair. He relinquished both 
the San Francisco and Minneapolis ter- 
ritories in the name of expansion. He 
admires Judge Robert Cannon, counsel 
to the Players Association, for promot- 
ing "understanding" between manage- 
ment and players. This Yawkcy needed 
least of any owner because his players to 
a man understand one thing about him. 
"All I know," they say unanimously , "is 
that he’s been good to me." 
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Too good. The rules allow manage- 
ment to cut a player's salary up to 25 r ,' 
after a bad season. Yawkey almost nev- 
er cuts anybody. "They say there's no 
sentiment in baseball." he says almost 
sheepishly, "but I guess I have more 
than most." 

It would seem that a man with nine- 
figure holdings in lumber and minerals 
would have learned to be cold and hard. 
"1 can be." Yawkey says, "but I'd rather 
not. I'd rather trade a man than cut his 
pay. I'm aware of what Mr. Rickey said, 
and I guess he must be right." 

Branch Rickey said it was wiser to get 
rid of a player a year too soon than a 
year too late, when his value has dimin- 
ished. Yawkey. waiting with players un- 
til they establish their incompetence, has 
been repeatedly stuck with them for a 
year or two while finding some place to 
unload them. Five such players for two 
years each amount to 10 years’ worth 
of inferiority, for which Yawkey has 
paid handsomely. 

"I guess that has happened loo often." 
Yawkey concedes. "We have made a lot 
of mistakes around here. It could have 
been managed better, and it's my fault 
it wasn’t. The trouble is, I like to think 
of my people as associates, rather then 
employees." 

Yawkey hastens to add that he did 
not consider the players themselves to 
be associates, and the reason for his 
exception articulates his paternal benevo- 
lence toward his athletes: "Players are 
the most helpless people in the world. 
If you told them to go to San Francisco 
by themselves, they might wind up in 
Mexico City. I guess we could have really 
used a resident s.o.b. in the organiza- 
tion." Yawkey concludes. "There hasn't 
been one since Eddie, and he wasn’t 
really." Eddie Collins, who sold Yawkey 
the idea of buying and "bailing out" the 
depressed Red Sox of 1933, was general 
manager until his death in 1951. 

Yawkey disputes the popular notion 
that his competent players “always" get 
pay raises. Frank Malzonc. the senior 
man and an eight-time All-Star, has not 
always. Yawkey emphasizes. "Not the 
last two years." says Malzone, who is 35 
and a lifetime .278 hitter up to this sea- 
son. "But once you get past S30.000 you 
can't expect it. They pay about the same 
as other clubs, except they don't cut any- 
body. And maybe we do better with 
bonuses and things.” 

Resolutely rewarding mediocrity. 
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Sun glasses for good looks? Ray-Bans come in dozens of flattering styles 
for men and women. 

Sun glasses for your eyes' sake? Ray-Bans, certainly, for scientific eye com- 
fort and protection all day long. Look before you buy. Then choose Ray-Bans 
— the most distinguished name in sun glasses. At optical offices and better 
stores. For free style catalog, write Bausch & Lomb, Roc hester, N.Y. 14602. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 



SUN GLASSES 


Wear g /asses? You can have Ray Ban lenses ground to your prescription. 
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“This is the 13 th straight year 
the indy “500” winner rode on Monroe ” 

V. r. JLAa w>. m* T)r '" d 'anapolis "500" champion 

- — | ItUlSCS and driving safety expert. 


"Jimmy Clark, the 1965 winner, like every winner since 1953. insists on 
Monroe products for his racing car. Jimmy used Monroe Load-Levelcr* 
stabilizing units. Race drivers don't take chances on equipment. That’s 
why they want the extra stability and car control Monroe gives them. 

"That’s why at Indianapolis and at virtually every other major U.S. 
racing event, the winning car is Monroe-equipped. 

"If your car is swaying on curves, or bottoming on bumps, why not take a 
tip from the pros? Stop in at any dealer displaying the yellow and blue 
Monroe barrel and take a 60-day trial ride on Monroe Load-Lcvelers.” 



World leader on highway and speedway 

MONROE AUTO EQUIPMENT COMP AN Y • Monroe, Michigan 

In Canada. MONROE-ACHE ltd Toronto Ontario • in Moxlco, vex par. Bo. 38194, Moxlco Ciiy 


Yawkey has seen black ink six times in 
his first 32 years in Boston, and it is no 
disillusion to him that the blind loyalty 
of New England fans has been less visi- 
ble at the turnstiles since I960. "The only 
way to do belter." he says, "is to win. 
They shake your hand and wish you well 
at Rotary meetings, but they don't show 
up. All they care about — I don't give a 
damn what anybody says — is the won- 
lost record." 

One way to win is to have the best 
players. The Red Sox did in 1946, but 
coincidentally that was the year Jackie 
Robinson who had been tried in Fen- 
way Park and found wanting— played 
his first year in organized (white) base- 
ball. In the parade of Larry Dobys and 
Roy Campanetlas and Elston Howards 
that followed, the Red Sox brought up 
the rear. Brooks Lawrence had pitched 
and won for five years in such pseudo- 
southern cities as St. Louis and Cincin- 
nati before Pumpsie Green became the 
Red Sox' first Negro big leaguer in 1959. 

It is easy now for Bostonian critics, 
seeking a policy man behind such a self- 
defeating pattern, to point fingers at 
Mike Higgins, an unreconstructed Tex- 
an with classically Confederate views on 
Negroes, but it is too easy. Higgins, who 
did not become field manager until 1955 
and did not take a desk in the front 
office until late 1962, could hardly have 
been the Caucasian in the woodpile. 

"They blame me." Yawkey says, "and 
I’m not even a Southerner. I'm from De- 
troit." Yawkey remains on his South 
Carolina fief until May because Boston 
weather before then is too much for his 
sensitive sinuses. “I have no feeling 
against colored people.” he says. "I em- 
ploy a lot of them in the South. But they 
arc clannish, and when that story got 
around that we didn't want Negroes they 
all decided to sign with some other club. 
Actually, we scouted them right along, 
but we didn't want one because he was a 
Negro. We wanted a ballplayer." 

The first Negro the Red Sox scouted 
was Piper Davis, a second baseman, and in 
September 1949 they bought him con- 
ditionally from the Birmingham Black 
Barons. Piper got as far as Scranton in 
the Eastern League, but lie was returned 
to the Barons in May 1950, when it was 
decided his talents did not merit the bal- 
ance of the payment. Inasmuch as Davis 
wrote no great record anywhere else, 
there is no evidence that the Red Sox' 
evaluation of him was in error. 

eoHthmed 
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When they say “come for the weekend” 
let the Smooth Canadian say “thanks” 


This is the gift that’s always 
right as rain. (Which we hope 
it won’t!) Your host will appreciate 
Seagram’s V.O. because it does 
what no other whisky can. 

It defines smooth once and for 
all. Light ? Of course. 

.Invited again? Of course! 

Known by the company it keeps. 
Seagram’s 
Can 
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CANADIAN WHISKY-A BlEND Of SEUCIEO WHISKIES. 6 FURS 010. 86.8 PROOF SEAGRAM- DISTflltRS COMPANY N Y C. 



new dimensions 



IN DRIVING TOMORROW. . . 


. . . envisioned here by a leading automolive illustrator, may 
feature front wheel drive and automatic central lubrication. 


Kelly-Springfield Citation and Safety Air-Core. Premium 
quality — priced below most premium tires. Safety 
Air-Core is also available with the new Kelly-Springfield 
Celebrity Nylon maximum safety at minimum cost. 


SPECIAL OFFER! Get a sensational Scale Model Kit 
and build this Kelly-Springfield CAR OF TOMORROW! 
Features include operating bubble top and hood, 
steerable front wheels. Now only $1.00 at your 
Kelly-Springfield Dealer, or rush $1.25 with your name 
and address to: The Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, 
Cumberland, Maryland. 


IN DRIVING TODAY. . . 


WITH KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRES 
ON YOUR CAR! 

You never worry about flats again . . . when you ride worry-free on the 

outstanding CITATION NYLON with SAFETY AIR-CORE "inner spare." 

New dimensions in dependability — No tire combination is more 
dependable! In an emergency, the SAFETY 
AIR-CORE signals to reduce speed, takes over 
automatically until the outer tire can be con- 
veniently repaired. 

New dimensions in value — THE CITATION NYLON is 
Kelly-Springfield’s finest, safest tire. You get 
exclusive Heat-Guard protection against heat- 
caused tire failure, tension -tempered nylon 
body for strength, and improved Armorubber 
tread (with Polybutadiene) for extra mileage. 


The Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, Cumberland, Md., U.S.A.; in 
Canada: Cook sville, Ontario. 


new dimensions in driving 



on the so ter Kelly road 

Available also at most Sunoco Stations 
displaying the Kelly-Springfield sign! 
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Buying Life Insurance? 


The first Negro the Red Sox signed for 
keeps was Farl Wilson, a 17-year-old 
pitcher, in 1953. He joined PumpsieGreen 
on the Red Sox in 1959. but wildness kept 
him going back and forth to the minors. 
In 1964, when he finally got the ball over 
the plate, people hit it over the fence 37 
times, a Red Sox record. 

There were three Negroes and Man- 
tilla, a dark-skinned Puerto Rican, on this 
year's roster. In addition. Lenny Green, a 
discard from Baltimore, played his way 
onto the team. The N.A.A.C.P. has 
called off its pickets, but the Aarons and 
Clementes and Olivas are still playing for 
other teams, despite the shook-up scouts. 

The managers have tried over the years 
since Joe McCarthy's two near-pennants 
in the late 1940s to lift the club, but they 
have not been much help. Billy Herman 
is a compromise between the laissez-faire 
of Mike ('They're grown men”) Higgins 
and the abortive attempts of Lou Bou- 
dreau. Billy Jurges and Johnny Pesky to 
"build a fire" under a complacent team. 

Boudreau, like Lddie Stanky, was one 
of those fiercely competitive players, who 
should have been able to arouse the com- 
bative spirits of a team of zombies. But, 
like Stanky. he somehow inspired noth- 
ing so much as resentment. 

Jurges, a teammate of Herman's on 
three pennant ventures with the Cubs, 
also tried to extol the v irtue of hustle and 
failed dismally. "He would put on these 
rah-rah speeches in the clubhouse,” an 
cx-Red Sox player says, "and you had to 
figure he was kidding.” Jurges finally lost 
control one day during a meeting that 
may have been unprecedented in that he 
invited — "summoned” might be moreac- 
curate — the press. An unnamed player 
had been quoted in The Christian Science 
Monitor to the effect that the manager 
had some growing up to do. In plenary 
session, Jurges demanded that the player 
identify himself. It svas a shrill failure that 
pretty well made the player’s point, and 
Jurges was soon gone. 

Pesky, despite a run-in w ith Yastrzem- 
ski that smoldered on in mutual hatred, 
might have been something like the man- 
ager the Red Sox needed, except for two 
things: I ) he tried to do too much too 
soon to change attitudes too long estab- 
lished and. 2) like Jurges. he was too sen- 
sitive to the barbs of the Boston press. 

The Boston press takes some getting 
used to, even if you're just reading it. In a 
time when the Alphonses and Gastons of 
the publishing business have peacefully 

continued 
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Put a computer 
to work for you 

Your Mutual Benefit agent can take the information 
you give him and put it into an electronic computer. The 
result is an impartial set of answers to your specific 
problems. This helps both of you to evaluate your goals, 
develop a plan to meet them, and alter it when needed. 

This service is one of the reasons why we feel that, 
dollar for dollar, you cannot match the combination of 
benefits, safeguards and guarantees— plus performance 
and service— that Mutual Benefit gives you. High quality 
insurance at low net cost. 

For the complete story, write today for our new free 
brochure, “A Special Kind of Life Insurance.” Better 
yet, call your Mutual Benefit agent. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 

THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY NEWARK. NEW JERSEY SINCE 1845 
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8 times more power 
to relieve pain of 
hemorrhoids! 

Soothing Nupercainal concentrates on pain! 
Prolonged relief of pain, burning and 
itching starts in minutes. 

If you suffer from the misery of hem- 
orrhoids. remember this about remedies 
you can buy for temporary relief. A 
leading "shrinking" preparation con- 
tains no anesthetic to relieve pain. 

No wonder so many doctors recom- 
mend Nupercainal. Soothing Nuper- 
cainal relieves pain, itching, burning 
fast. ..gives prolonged relief... because 
it has over eight limes more pain-killing 
power than the other most commonly- 
used topical anesthetic! 

Nupercainal quickly puts raw nerve 
ends to sleep . . . thus puts pain lo 
sleep. l ets you go about your business 
. . . relieved of the stabbing pain, burn- 
ing and itching torment of hemorrhoids. 
Ciet Nupercainal Ointment today - 
handy applicator with each tube. Start 
to live again, in comfort! 

Is 

j Munercainai f 
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Nupercainal 
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Sports Illustrated has uprooted many an 
unsuspecting reader and sent him off on a 
safari (or onto the ski slopes or out in a 
12 meter, depending on the season). So, 
when you're sending a gift of SI to a friend, 
business associate, student, neighbor, rela- 
tive, sportsman— be prepared! You may be 
starting him off on an adventure he'll never 
forget. Think it over — then send us the 
names and addresses; let us know how 
you'd like the gift cards signed. We'll be 
glad to charge your order and bill you later 
at our special gift rates: $7.50 for one year- 
long subscription, only $6 each if you order 
two or more. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
540 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 60611 


partitioned the morning and afternoon in 
places like Los Angeles and Detroit, it is 
a rarity to see an old-fashioned competi- 
tive press in a smaller city. Not only do 
editions of Boston's metropolitan papers 
pop out at all odd hours of the day and 
night, but the city is ringed by lively sub- 
urban dailies that want to— and do — get 
in the act. With 10 papers double- and 
triple-teaming the Red Sox’ home games. 
Fenway's is often the only press box 
more populous than those in New York, 
and the rivalry is so keen that the news- 
stands carry more angles than a geome- 
try book. Little things come to mean 
such a lot that Pesky had to endure 
strained relations w ith more people than 
Yastrzcmski before his two-year stew- 
ardship ended. 

‘‘You have to understand something 
else," says a Bostonian who digs the Red 
Sox scene. “All the writers in Bahston 
are ball fans. Sure, they’re sarcastic 
and cynical about the club, and they're 
always ripping somebody. But there’s a 
reason for that. When those guys go to 
spring training they're conditioned to 
expect the worst. But they can't help 
looking for the best. They see a new 
shahlstop who looks pretty good, and 
they get carried away because they want 
lo believe he's that good. Then in May 
the kid is hitting .191 and they're sahras 
hell. They feel deceived. It's like they 
fell in love with some brahd and she 
took off with another guy. They're sahr 
all the time because they're fans.” 

Comes now the crowning irony. The 
same Boston press is honing its hatchets 
for the new stadium plan to be presented 
by Governor Volpe's three-man commis- 
sion at the end of June. It is as true as it 
was when Tom Yawkey first surveyed 
his new holdings in 1933 that there is 
not room to play baseball between Lans- 
downe and Jersey Streets, and nothing 
would help the Sox as much as a new, 
spacious playground. But if the Boston 
press is composed of fans it is also com- 
posed of taxpayers. Even if they live in 
Quincy or Worcester or Wellesley, they 
are taxpayers to the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, which is uncommonly 
short of wealth these days. 

"The total disclosure to the press and 
public cannot be made until June 29," 
says Msgr. George Kerr, a member of 
Boston College's 1941 Sugar Bowl team 
and now a member of the Stadium Com- 
mission. “But the basic plan is for an 
arena-garage complex as the first phase. 
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lo make money immediately to help de- 
fray the total expense." 

The total expense, Msgr. Kerr says, 
would approximate S87 million, because 
the new Boston stadium would outdome 
Houston. Boston’s would have a roof, of 
course, but the roof would be retractable. 

"Railroad property is available at the 
end of the new turnpike," Msgr. Kerr 
says , "in the South Station area. The 
garage is needed anyway, because the 
area is very adjacent to the center of Bos- 
ton. The arena is necessary because Bos- 
ton Garden is obsolete because of park- 
ing. So is Fenway Park, for the same 
reason. 

"We have talked to bonding compa- 
nies around the country, and they ap- 
prove the plan. It would be one of the 
few stadiums in the country built with 
private capital. Of course, the property 
would revert to the state after 40 years.” 

And nothing can be done w ilhout the 
Red Sox. "They would be prime ten- 
ants," Msgr. Kerr says. "They have the 
longest tradition, and they would have 
first say in many areas." 

But Yawkey doesn't talk like a man 
with first say. "They want me to say I'll 
play," he says, "but I can't give any com- 
mitment until I know what the costs will 
be — the share of the concessions, the 
rent, a number of things." 

Yawkey is wary from experience of 
political negotiations in Boston. He has 
tried "about 20 times" for clearance to 
close Lansdowne Street and move the 
wall back. He could have bought up the 
complex of liquor distributorships across 
the street, where the real home runs land, 
and the street would no longer be need- 
ed. "But this is the only big-league city 
that is also a stale capital, ” Yawkey 
points out. "You have to deal on two 
political levels. You get agreement from 
the state and you find you've lost the 
city." 

Rapport between the city and state 
on any S87 million playground seemed 
highly unlikely as the presentation day 
neared. At about that time. Mayor Col- 
lins of Boston was pointing out, the 
Commonwealth would owe the city 
about SI 3,650.000 in welfare funds. The 
legislators, he scolded, would have to 
keep other costs down. 

And the wall would stay up. and the 
Red Sox hitters and pitchers would con- 
tinue to live in its shadow. They should 
worry. They don't have to win, and the 
pay is good. end 
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Try these clubs 


These clubs are for YOU to take out to 
the practice area. They have different 
lengths, shaft flexes, weights and grips. 

You’ll find them only at your Golf 
Professional’s Shop. First Flight Clubs 
are custom made at no extra cost. 

SOLD ONLY IN GOLF PROFESSIONAL SHOPS 

65 30 

GOLF COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 37405 


PEOPLE 


Earlenc Brown, who stands 5 
feet 9, weighs 240 pounds and 
holds the U.S. women's shot- 
put record, has diverted her am- 
ple talents into the profession- 
al roller derby circuit (below). 
Bodies arc scattering like ten- 
pins. In brief. Earlenc. who first 
discovered her strength in gram- 
mar school when her teacher 
made her go play with the boys 
because she kept knocking the 
tcthcrball off its tether, is a great 
success. “The Man up there 
made me big,” says Earlenc. 
“Now maybe this size of mine 
will make me a little money." 

Although the world's most no- 
torious former heavyweight 
champion is still highly visible 
in the quickie version of Har- 
low, many exhibitors — in view 
of recent developments — have 
dropped his name from the 
movie's billings. The more im- 
aginative, however, have up- 
dated their marquees. One mid- 
western theater, for example, 
advertises: “Sec Sonny Liston 
— on his feet.” 

The decline that has left Brit- 
ain less Great reached its nadir. 
Robin Hood tried to enter an 
archery tournament near his 
home town and was rejected. 
Robin, a dead shot at '30 paces, 
was barred from the English 
Midland Archery Champion- 
ships in Leamington because the 



age limit is 18 and he was only 
17. The young yeoman masked 
his disappointment and politely 
answered the obvious question 
of the curious: Is he related? “I 
don't know,” said Robin Hood, 
“but legend says he was born at 
Lockslcy, only a few miles from 
my home. I suppose I could be." 

Baseball's recent draft of free 
agents missed a good one, but 
the disappointed prospect is not 
giving up yet. In the best Jim 
Brosnan tradition. The Sparling 
Hews carried the following ad- 
vertisement, complete with pho- 
tograph: 

Leroy (Satchel) Paige 
America's Pitching Legend 
Available for Personal 
Appearances 
and Pitching Assignments 
With 

Your Baseball Team 
June — July — August 
contact: 

Abe Saperstein 

Notice that September and Oc- 
tober are not mentioned. Obvi- 
ously, ol* Satch expects to be 
picked up for some team's pen- 
nant drive. 

There must be simpler ways to 
improve your golf, but if you've 
tried everything else— advises a 
prominent British medical man 
- you might try pregnancy-. Dr. 
John D. Flew, former dean o£ 
London Hospital Medical Col- 
lege and a strong advocate of 
moderate exercise for mothers- 
to-bc, discovered this remedy 
quite accidentally. Writing for 
a British medical journal, he ex- 
plained. "I have got in the hab- 
it of advising pregnant golfers 
not to take a full swing and fo 
leave their wooden clubs home. 
Many. I find, score better than 
ever before.” 

Boston Outfielder 'n* Rock 'n' 
Roller Tony Conigliaro is cur- 
rently hitting in the .270 range, 
which is no Himalaya. But he 
hasn't lost any fans— fans of his 
music, that is. Visiting a Boston 
nightclub, Conigliaro was intro- 
duced to the audience. "I'm go- 
ing to count to three," Tony 


told the crowd. "When I get to 
three, boo me." "Now I feel 
right at home," he intended to 
add. The audience didn't boo. 
It cheered. There are some weeks 
nothing goes right. 

“I’m weary," said Wayne 
Woodrow Hayes after 14 fre- 
netic seasons as Ohio State foot- 
ball coach. "I need to get away 
from everything for a while." 
Since “everything" would pre- 
sumably include football, no 
one paid much attention. But 
to the surprise of all Colum- 
bus, Woody caught a jet to 
Munich and proceeded thence 
to a retreat in the Bavarian 
Alps. “I may not do any moun- 
tain climbing," said Hayes as 
he departed, "but I'm going 
to do a lot of hiking." His 
startled staff did a lot of dou- 
ble takes. Still, recalling that 
Woody's last, dimly remem- 
bered vacation “lasted less than 
a week," his assistants didn't 
believe he could endure an an- 
nounced three weeks away from 
football. “Not unless some- 
body's put a goal line on top of 
the Matterhorn." one of them 
said. “If 50, Woody will man- 
age to get up there — three yards 
at a time.” 

Fred Waring and Atomic Phys- 
icist Edward Teller are good 
friends and fellow residents of 
Palm Desert, Calif. They arc 
also constant opponents at gin 
rummy. Gin semipro Waring 
was happy to give a critique of 
gin semipro Teller (also known 
for developing the hydrogen 
bomb). “While this brilliant 
mathematician plays his cards 
well." says Waring, "he can't 
keep score." 

Despite their continued subnor- 
mal position in the league stand- 
ings. the Yankees have not aban- 
doned normalcy altogether. 
Now the front office is getting 
stuffy again. In one episode of 
an upcoming television scries. 
Trials of O'Brien, actor Peter 
Falk is tipped off by a Stadium 
hot-dog vendor that a floating 
crap game will take place that 
evening. The locale will be the 


locker room of the visiting team. 
Yankee brass, ever zealous to 
defend the purity of ballplayers’ 
reputations, heard of this de- 
famatory dialogue through de- 
vious channels and promptly 
protested. Will the Yankees’ 
injured outcry go unheeded? 
Perhaps not. Trials of O'Brien 
is a CBS production. 

Southern Methodist fans were 
startled to learn last week that 
four members of the SMU foot- 
ball team — Halfback Larry Jer- 
nigan and Linemen Mike Moore, 
Harold Magersand Ronnie Mer- 
ritt — would spend the summer 
in jail. The players landed jobs 
with Sheriff Bill Decker, a Mus- 
tang addict, as guards in the 
Dallas County lockup. 

“Ben Hur’s playing tennis!” one 
member of the New Orleans 
Country Club excitedly told an- 
other. Sure enough, a crowd of 
300 gathering around the center 
court found Charlton Heston 
(below) locked in a doubles 
match with three club members. 
As he and his partner lost the 
first set and won the second, 
Heston displayed the form of a 
player who has a private court, 
which he does. "I keep in shape 
by playing tennis." said the for- 
mer Northwestern football play- 
er. "I told my son to play tennis 
and forget football." And char- 
iot driving? 
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Smart Start. Dial in the morning keeps you fresh all day. 
Because Dial with AT-7 removes the bacteria that cause odor. 



Aren’t you 
glad you use 
Dial Soap! 


track & FiELD/i/oe Jares 


A bunch of the boys were 
whooping it up 


A cluster of the brightest high 
school track stars in the U.S. met 
at Sacramento and turned in some 
startling, grown-up performances 



O n the Berkeley campus of the Uni- 
versity of California, one of the 
few places where a student can major 
in placard-carrying and sit-ins. the na- 
tion's finest college track and field ath- 
letes assembled last weekend to com- 
pete in the NCAA championships, 
hirst places in five events went to sopho- 
mores who. in the Cal spirit of things, 
had little respect for the establishment 
and made their presence unpleasant for 
their elders. But those sophs had bet- 
ter he warily watching over their own 
shoulders for signs of revolt, because in 
a track and field meet 80 miles away in 
Sacramento a group of high school boys 
proved themselves so strong and swift 
that they could hardly be distinguished 
from their college counterparts. 

The showcase for the upstart precol- 
legians was the Golden West Invita- 
tional Track and Field Meet, a grandly 
named affair run by the North Sacra- 
mento Optimist Club in all the big-time 
atmosphere of a Moose Lodge polluck 
supper. With little public or press sup- 
port. the Optimists took over the meet 
from the Los Angeles area, where it had 
failed for five years to outdraw Little 
League games. They managed to at- 
tract prep stars from 26 states (even 
though they could not afford to pay 
transportation expenses for their com- 
petitors). and they arranged to have old- 
time Miler Glenn Cunningham on hand 
to pass out bric-a-brac to the winners. 

Since not much has happened on Sac- 
ramento's sports scene lately — though 
there was the Camellia Bowl last fall 
5,061 of the curious trickled into Hughes 
Stadium and were pleasantly surprised. 
Bob Beamon, a lanky 18-year-old from 
Jamaica, N.Y., hopped, stepped and 
jumped 50 feet 3*4 inches with the aid 
of a slightly favoring wind which was 
good enough to have won the NCAA 
title at Berkeley (where Clarence Robin- 
son of the University of New Mexico 
did 50 feet 2 inches). Beamon also took 
a shot at the long jump but fouled five 



Slams door 80,000 times! In the development of 
its sturdy Double-Yoke door latches, Ford Motor 


Company carefully checks for signs of wear, and 
to make sure latch works smoothly, holds securely. 


Ford Motor Company builds quality in- 
equality Car Care keeps it in 




Factory training is provided for mechanics of Ford and Lincoln- 
Mercury Dealers. Quality Car Care also means special tools, 
genuine parts, fair prices-care made to order for Ford-built cars. 



"Just checking -we want to be sure you're pleased with the en- 
gine tune-up." Ford and Lincoln-Mercury Dealers want you to be 
completely satisfied. Ford-built cars deserve Quality Car Care. 
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MAXFLI MILE 


When the flag looks a mile away, hit more 
greens with your woods, get closer to more 
pins with your irons. ..no ball out-carries 
Maxfli. Sink more putts too . . . Maxfli holds your 
line from anywhere on the green. Stays white 
as the day you buy it. Your professional has 
them. Try one. 
ng tests prove no other ball out-distances the Maxfli' 
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HENNESSY 

COGNAC BRANDY 


HAVE A 

LITTLE BRANDY 
HANDY 


A friend in need-that’s Hennessy! 
Yourown flask of Hennessy will 
come in handy any time, for any 
occasion. 

This popular, economical small size 
is perfect for sporting events, pic- 
nics, and outings . . . makes an ideal 
traveling companion tucked away 
in your briefcase or suitcase. 

So have a little Hennessy handy— 
it’s the most popular cognac brandy 
in America. 


times, though at least two of the fouls 
came on leaps of more than 25 feet. Ron 
Freeman of Elizabeth. N.J., won the 
440 in 46.8. only .6 second slower than 
the NCAA, and Bob Hawke, a brute 
from Butte. Mont., threw the high- 
school discus 187 feet 1 1 inches. 

The considerable skills and versatility 
of the boys competing in the meet was 
not always evident, however. For in- 
stance. Steve Lane, from George West, 
a little bitty Texas town south of San 
Antonio, did not place in the high hur- 
dles. but Baylor University still want' 
him badly, and with good reason. Ir 
his Texas regional meet. Lane won the 
high hurdles, the low hurdles, the shot- 
put and the discus and later on won both 
the high hurdles and the discus in the 
stale Class-A meet. (He also made all- 
state fullback.) Cliff Larson, bound for 
the University of Houston, finished fifth 
in the discus in Sacramento, but he did 
190 feet II inches earlier this year. He 
is a Class-AAA all-state guard in foot- 
ball. Craig Grant and Bruce Bowman 
from Hillside, 111. ran on four relay 
teams that set national scholastic rec- 
ords; both are USC prospects. 

Two national high school record hold- 
ers, Half-miler Richard Joyce of 
Whittier, Calif., and Pole Vaulter Paul 
Wilson of Downey. Calif., did not ap- 
pear in the meet, but celebrity-conscious 
fans got their money’s worth from Olym- 
pian Jim Ryun of Wichita East High 
School in Kansas. Ryun. the first high 
school boy to run a sub-four-minute 
mile, decided he would use his last 
schoolboy meet to attempt an unprece- 
dented double, the two mile and the 
mile. Twice before in the Golden W'est 
meet the distance double had been tried, 
and both times the boy trying it pooped 
out in his second race like a middle-aged 
man trying to catch both games of a 
weekend softball double-header. In 1962 
Doug Brown of Red Lodge, Mont., who 
won two distance events in the NCAA 
meet this year (but on different days), 
won the two-mile in 9:16.2 but was a 
well-beaten fifth in the mile. The follow- 
ing year Tracy Smith of Arcadia. Calif., 
now at Oregon State, also won the two- 
mile. but he finished out of the money 
in the mile. 

Ryun’s goal in the two-mile was to 
belter the national high school record of 
8:56.5. held by little Gerry Lindgrcn of 
Spokane. Wash. When Ryun was a jun- 
ior. he met Lindgrcn in an indoor two- 

conlinued 
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ARMSTRONG 



THE SAFE TIRE 

Grips the road to save your life as no other tire can! 

Only Armstrong Tires have patented vent deadly skids. You can’t buy a 
Safety Discs between the tread ribs. better tire, to save your life. And it 
No matter how hard you brake, these costs no more! So get Armstrong, 
discs keep the tread open — always The Safe Tire. See your Armstrong 
ready to grip the road to help pre- dealer, listed in the Yellow Pages. 


This "Ounce of Preven- 
tion” can save your life. 



The Armstrong Rubber Company, West Ha«/en, Conn. • Des Moines. Iowa • Natchez. Miss. • Hanford. Calif. 
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Desenex 1. is the 
Athletes ’ 

Athletes Foot Treatment 

Selected for use by the U.S. Olympic Team at Tokyo. 
Preferred by nearly all NFL and AFL trainers. 

Most often prescribed and recommended by doctors. 
Compounded with undecylenic acid, a standard Athlete’s 
Foot treatment used by the U.S. Armed Forces. 


Stay ahead of the game and 
avoid the itching, cracking and 
inflammation of Athlete’s Foot. 
Just use Desenex regularly. It’s 
as effective for the prevention as 
it is for the treatment of Athlete’s 


Foot. Get Desenex Powder or 
cooling Desenex Aerosol for day- 
time use — and Desenex Oint- 
ment for night. Desenex is guar- 
anteed to work or we’ll refund 
your money. Fair enough? 

WTS-l'HAKMAntAI'T, HocheMcr. N V >4603 


mile run in San Francisco's Cow Palace, 
but he fell on the first turn and never real- 
ly got back in the race. In Sacramento, 
Ryun’s try at Lindgren's schoolboy rec- 
ord failed, though he did set a meet rec- 
ord of 9:04. Dissatisfied with the early 
pace, he took over himself and led 
the rest of the way. his head wobbling 
characteristically like a bobble doll's. 

Ryun rested for a little more than an 
hour and came back to run the mile, 
where his chief opposition figured to be 
Jim Olson of Kirkwood, Mo., who had 
run 4:06.5 a week earlier. Ryun held 
back most of the way, giving the fans 
some hope that it might be a close and 
exciting finish, but then he easily sprint- 



double winner Jim Ryun receives trophy 
and admiring look from runner Marie Mulder. 


ed away from Olson to win in 4:04.3. 
After his unprecedented double he ap- 
peared only mildly tired. 

"He probably will be one of the great 
ones for some time," said J. D. Edmis- 
ton. Ryun's coach at East High. "If he 
runs his normal course as distance run- 
ners go. he’s got a long time to run." 

The next four years of Ryun's "long 
time" will be spent at the University of 
Kansas, where his former coach at East 
High. Bob Timmons, takes over as head 
track coach next fall. Wasting no time. 
Timmons so far seems to be doing the 
best job of recruiting in the country, al- 
though he does not like to admit it. Six 
boys good enough to be asked to com- 
pete in the Golden West have definitely 
decided to join Timmons at Kansas, and 
all six of them placed, collecting three 
firsts, two seconds, one third and two 

continued 
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Iron 

man 



Never sick a day in his life. He was fond of saying doctors would go broke 
if they depended on him. 

Then the law of averages caught up with him. The law that says one out of 
three men will suffer a permanent or temporary disability during his earning years. 

Months of forced idleness taught him two things: That he is not 
an iron man. That he had been foolish in failing to protect his most important asset — 
the ability to work and earn an income. 

Now fully recovered, he has applied for — and has been qualified for the 
protection of Guardian's exclusive new Income Replacement Plan. It pays lifetime 
benefits if the disability begins before age 50 — and benefits to age 65 if it 
begins after 50. Never again will his family have to worry themselves sick over 
a mountain of bills while he is powerless to help. 

No one can say for sure it will happen to you. But can you be sure it won't? 

You owe it to your family to call your local Guardian representative or your 
broker without delay. Ask him how you can be protected by — 

Your Guardian for Life 

The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company OF AMERICA 

A Mutual Company • Established 1860 • 201 Park Avenue South • New York • New York • 10003 
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fourths. Two years from now, when 
Kansas aims at the NCAA champion- 
ship, their presence will be felt. 

Miler Mike Pctterson of Wichita East, 
who has run in Ryun's spike tracks all 
through high school, will try to pass him 
sometime during their stay at Kansas. 
Mike finished fourth in the Golden West 
mile. Kenny Gaines, a high jumper from 
Kinsley, Kan. who has jumped 6 feet 
7 Vi inches, was considering Kansas State 
but switched to Kansas at Timmons' 
urging. George Byers of Kansas City, 
Mo. finished third in the high hurdles 
and second in the lows, and Javelin 
Thrower Ron Shelley of Southeast High 
in Wichita missed winning his event by 
less than a foot. 

Next to Ryun. Timmons' biggest 
prize at the meet was Bob SteinhofT of 
Downey, Calif., a pole-vaulting team- 
mate of the more famous Paul Wilson. 
But SteinhofT is a 16-footer in his own 
right, and Timmons has stolen him from 
under the noses of all the track-crazy 
California schools by signing up Stcin- 
hoffs high school coach as an assistant 
at Kansas. SteinhofT won at 15 feet 6 
inches and made 16 feet on an unofficial 
try. The NCAA pole vault was won at 
15 feet 8 Vi inches. 

Ryun, hugging the large Governor's 
Trophy given to him for being the out- 
standing performer in the meet, tried to 
explain Timmons' recruiting magic. 

■’He's just a tremendous coach. He 
has a tremendous reputation. He's had 
a part in five or six boys getting out here 
to this meet, and that's pretty good. He 
also coached swimming and in nine 
years won seven state championships. 
The other two years he was second." 

Timmons is a short man with close- 
cropped hair and a self-effacing manner. 
He pretends bewilderment at the com- 
plexities of college recruiting. 

"We just try to tell the boys a little 
bit about the school and some of the 
boys we have, and about our goals." he 
said. "You should talk to some of these 
college coaches who know about this. 
I’m new at it." 

"That Timmons will give Kansas 
quite a team," said one coach at the 
meet. "He gives that song and dance, 
Tm new at this,' but he's done a tre- 
mendous job for such a short time. He's 
a guy who loves the sport and the kids. 
This is his life. Family is second, every- 
thing else is second. He won't rest until 
he's got the national title." 
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is for people who like something beside the sea — Piazza San Marco for instance. The sea, after all, is the 
sea. It's the shore that counts. Take Venice, for instance, as privileged travelers have for centuries now. Beside that beach, 
you have the Bridge of Sighs, the gondolas, the Titians, Venetian lace and glass, and Piazza San Marco. Yet, considered simply 
as a beach, the Lido in Venice can match any in the world — grain for grain, wave for wave, bikini for bikini, it took Roman 
ingenuity to invent bikinis, and Italian figures to do them justice). 

No less than four seas lap Mediterranean Italy— the Adriatic, the Ligurian, the Tyrrhenian, and the Ionian. Nowhere in 
holy is more than 95 miles from o beach. Some are jammed with gilded bodies, others are barely large enough lor one boot 
and a very close couple. Italian beaches come rocky and wild — endless and serene, and everything in between. 

Different as they are, Italian beaches have important things in common. The Italian sun, so nearly every day is a beach 
day. The Italian people, os warm as the sun. And the shadow of masterpieces, the treasures of nine great civilizations. Roman, 
Greek, Carthaginian, Phoenician, Goth, Byzantine, Moorish, Sparish, Norman. You won't be the first to come to Italy. 

But isn't it time you repaid our visit from Columbus? People always come back to Italy. 
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bridge/ Charles Goren 


A message 
from 

Agent 0-32.92 


A wording to the most recent U.S. 

Government classification my num- 
ber is 0-32.92. This may be less glam- 
orous than the notorious 007, but at 
least it is fact, not fiction. According to 
the Government Printing Office's 1,518- 
page book of job categories created by 
the U.S. Department of Labor, 0-32.92 
means bridge teacher— a profession of 
which I am proud to have been a mem- 
ber for some 30 years. 

In an increasingly recreation-minded 
world, teaching bridge has become a prof- 
itable full-time occupation for a grow- 
ing group of trained professionals. It is 
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Opening lead: ace of clubs 


no longer true, if it ever was, that “He 
who can. does; he who can't, teaches.” 
The teaching ranks include many top 
tournament players. 

This doesn't mean that it is necessary 
to be a star player in order to be a good 
teacher. But quite a few of the top in- 
structors who are members of the Amer- 
ican Bridge Teachers’ Association arc 
Life Masters who will play in the Sum- 
mer National Championships in Chica- 

conllnued 
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Somebody crumpled Gramps. 



He deserves better. 


The Airequipt Metal 
Magazine is the only magazine 
that permanently protects color slides in 
individual metal frames. Stores them in less space 
than any other system. It’s the world's most popular way to 
handle slides and safeguard them against wear, tear and 
fingerprints. Fits the wide variety of Airequipt 
projectors. And keeps Gramps neat. AIREQUIPT 



THE HONDA E-40 PORTABLE GENERATOR 

New from the world’s leader in motorcycle and engine design, the first 
truly compact and versatile answer to every outdoorsman's power needs. 
Lightweight, quiet and unerringly dependable, the Honda E-40 can supply 
light at campsites, provide emergency power for a wide variety of uses, 
even operate transistorized television sets. And at a reasonable price. 
Best of all — it’s from HONDA. 

The Honda E-40 is rated @ 40 watts, 117 volts AC. Four-stroke engine. Weight: 16 lbs. 
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go immediately following their conven- 
tion there August 4-6. Many of these 
teachers have augmented the standard 
texts on bridge with lesson texts of their 
own, including practice hands designed 
to teach ideas once considered too ad- 
vanced for the usual pupil. 

This week's deal, for example, is an 
advanced text used by my long-time 
friend. Dorothy Jane Cook, one of the 
leading teachers of the Chicago area and 
a former ABTA president. It illustrates 
one of the rare occasions when it is safe 
to use a suit preference signal while fol- 
lowing suit to partner's trick. 

If you were East and your partner led 
the ace of clubs, what would you do? 
Obviously, this must be a singleton. Part- 
ner has ignored leading the suit you bid. 
Instead, he has led the «uit bid by the 
North player, and in cashing the ace of 
that suit he must know that he is prob- 
ably setting up tricks for the declarer. 
Therefore, he must be hoping to get one 
or more club ruffs. And probably he is 
hoping to put you in quickly by leading 


a diamond. But you don't have the top 
diamond! 

To make him lead a spade, you must 
play the 10 of clubs. Partner, if he indeed 
has a singleton, will realize that you can- 
not have a singleton, nor is it likely that 
you have only a doubleton. Hence you 
must be trying to tell him something. 
The message should be clear. By drop- 
ping the highest card you hold in the 
club suit you are telling him to lead the 
highest of the side suits. 

So, if partner gets the message, he 
shifts to a spade, not a diamond. Note 
that if he had shifted to a diamond, de- 
clarer would draw trumps and easily 
make five-odd, discarding two spades on 
the long clubs in dummy. 

With a spade lead, however, not only 
do you set the contract, you can set it 
three tricks. (And here is where the clev- 
er teacher builds into this same hand 
another winning lesson in signal plays.) 
You win the first spade trick with the 
ace. not the king. Next you cash the king. 
This reverse order of doing things tells 
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we — with that clean, crisp, ma 


partner that you have no more cards in 
the suit. 

Now you return partner’s original 
club lead. Just to make matters even 
clearer, you lead back your highest re- 
maining club, the 7, reemphasizing that 
you want him to return the higher-rank- 
ing side suit. He ruffs the club and leads 
a spade for you to ruff. You lead a third 
club for him to ruff. Alas, the party is 
now over. But instead of declarer mak- 
ing five-odd, he is down three. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Suit preference signaling can be danger- 
ous when it is not entirely clear to part- 
ner. If you are not sure that partner can 
read it correctly, you will be better off 
not to try to guide him. And, if you arc 
a pretty fair bridge player and are look- 
ing lor an income-producing career. I 
recommend that you consider teaching, 
I did pretty well at the profession — and 
the opportunity today is greater than 
ever. So if you, too. decide to become 
0-32.92, greetings. end 
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ona Is registered 


Registered Royal ... the only ball 
that comes with this stamped-on 
proof that It will give you distance 
and accuracy unsurpassed by 
any other bail. 

No Royal* golf ball can be 
registered and sold until it has 
passed incredible quality-control 
standards, second to none. 
Standards that include 9 days of 
tests-52 separate trials— and a 
final, scrupulous individual 
inspection. 

That's why the registration 
number on every ball is your proof 
Registered Royal will give you 
distance and accuracy unsurpassed 
by any other ball. 

Been playing another leading 
ball just out of habit? Play a round 
with a Registered Royal . . . and 
watch a habit be broken. 

Sold only through 
golf professional shops. 
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A SHOCKING 
APPROACH TO 
TRANQUILLITY 


The long-nosed mask nestled at right against a volcanic rock be- 
neath a bower of thorny kiawe trees is a most unusual symbol of 
hospitality. Made of woven cane, its visage decorated with clay 
and native dyes, it once hung in a New Guinea tribal house to 
protect occupants and guests from inhospitable spirits. Along 
with other rare exotica from all over the Pacific, it decorates a 
lavish new Laurance Rockefeller resort hotel, Mauna Kea, which 
may itself someday rank as Pacific exotica. The first major resort 
on the relatively inaccessible island of Hawaii, Mauna Kea typ- 
ifies the wondrous things that happen when a Rockefeller with 
his own philosophy of recreation begins tearing up the orthodox 
ideas about what a resort must have — and tearing up his budg- 
ets, too. On the following pages are more views of Mauna Kea, 
which opens next week, and the story of the man who built it. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY PETE TURNER 
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Ranged for the photographer on the third tee at Mama Kea are some of the resort's profusion of art objects— including an I8lh century Thai 






figure, a three-legged Indian gltamla, a Japanese festival horse, a Zanzibar chest, a 700-year-old Thai Buddha— and a blue tee marker, circa 1965. 


TRANQUILLITY continued 


‘PIONEERS IN EVERY SENSE’ 

With a big name, a big bankroll and the nerve to risk millions of dollars in some of the world's lit t lest places , 
imaginative Lauranee Rockefeller (below) is a resort builder without peer BY GWILYM S. BROWN 



An artist's rendering of the Manna Kea hotel shows its distinc- 
tive combination of terraces, pillars and courtyards. Each room 
has courtyard exposure, and all face either ocean or golf course. 
At lower left is the dining room, at upper right the clubhouse. 


I t is easy enough to remember that 
there are five Rockefeller brothers, all 
grandsons of John D. the First, but 
beyond that the average nonbankcr has 
trouble keeping them straight, for the 
Rockies have a way of blending together 
in the mind like the peaks that make up 
a mountain range. Two, perhaps, possess 


distinctive public identities. There is the 
brother who was once married to Bobo. 
Winthrop. He is also a rancher in Arkan- 
sas and last fall he ran unsuccessfully 
for governor. Then there is the brother 
who is now married to Happy. Nelson. 
He is also governor of New York and 
last summer ran unsuccessfully for . . . 


well, everyone docs know about that. 
Then come John and David. Arc they 
just in there pitching for the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund and Rockefeller Center? Not ex- 
actly, but if this is the general concep- 
tion of them it is not surprising, for 
these two court publicity as vigorously 

continued 
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as docs Greta Garbo. Finally, there is 
Laurance. and if the world of politics 
and business knows a host of Rockefel- 
lers, the world of resort building knows 
only this far-seeing and nervy one. 

Like a perfectly normal Rockefeller, 
Laurance is a good philanthropist, serv- 
ing as president of and contributing his 
share to Rockefeller Brothers Fund. Inc., 
the family give-away program. Like a 
perfectly normal Rockefeller, he is a bold 
businessman, having earned a reputation 
as a remarkably effective venture capital- 
ist in the jet-age sciences of space travel 
and propulsion. The family makes a fet- 
ish of keeping its principal interests from 
overlapping and, like a perfectly normal 
Rockefeller. Laurance has a special in- 
terest — conservation. A popular if not 
quite final measure of Laurance's accom- 
plishments is that his Who's Who entry 
is 39 lines long, which makes him leader 
or the clan, live lines ahead of runner-up 
Nelson. 

All these are worthy, down-to-earth 
endeavors, but down-to-earth does not 
reflect the real Laurance Rockefeller, not 
by a moon shot. What gives him away 
as a restless, creative, swinging, far-out, 
wild and yet, amazingly, very practical 
dreamer are his vacation resorts. In the 


past 10 years he has produced six of 
them. They have cost S60 million. They 
have been built in faraway places with 
strange-sounding names where no right- 
thinking man would invest in so much as 
a grass-skirt concession, and they have 
followed a unique — and financially ter- 
rifying Rockefeller concept of what a 
resort must be. In a travel age that con- 
siders door locks, telephones and air 
conditioning to be as vital to a hotel as 
indoor plumbing. Rockefeller hates door 
locks, telephones and air conditioning. 
Consequently, in some of his resorts, he 
has simply left them out. Getting to 
most vacation spots is, as Madison Ave- 
nue says, half the fun, but getting to one 
of Rockefeller's remote resorts can be 
half the excitement. Yet what he has 
done is so imaginative and so comforta- 
ble that two of his creations are already 
operating in the black and there is ample 
reason to think that the others will be, 
too, including his latest and most lavish 
of all, the SI 5 million Mauna Kca Beach 
Hotel on the island of Hawaii. It is dec- 
orated w ith a bew ildering assortment of 
artifacts collected from throughout Asia 
and the Pacific by Davis Allen of Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill, architects for 
the hotel. It is landscaped with native 


trees and shrubs and highlighted by a 
stretch of soft, white beach and a S2 mil- 
lion golf course. And it is, above all, 
a culmination of the things Laurance 
Rockefeller has learned in his decade of 
resort building. It is Rockefeller's wildest 
gamble to date. It could be extravagant- 
ly successful, and it could also be the 
most spectacular resort failure since the 
Romans built summer villas in Pompeii. 

"This is a highly speculative field,” 
admits Rockefeller. "We are. especially 
in Hawaii, pioneers in every sense of 
the word. I used to kid Bill Zeckcndorf 
that the only real-estate investment too 
speculative for him is the one I have 
gone into. It is a little frightening." 

I t should be frightening, even for a 
man with a Rockefeller's resources, 
partly because Laurance's costly proj- 
ects have several distinctions seldom 
found in more conventional resort pal- 
aces. First, there is that matter of loca- 
tion. Rockefeller's initial hotel venture, 
Jackson Lake Lodge, is located in the 
deepest wilderness of Wyoming. It is in, 
not accidentally. Grand Teton National 
Park. 33.562 acres of which were do- 
nated to the U.S. Government in 1949 



The shingled roofs of the (tilting pavilion at Little Dix Bay produce a native-village effect and help the resort Mend into the hilly background. 
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by John D. Rockefeller Jr. through Jack- 
son Hole Preserve, Inc. Caneel Bay 
Plantation, which serves as the gateway 
to another Rockefeller-aided national 
park, is on the distant island of St. John 
in the U.S. Virgin Islands. From the near- 
est airport it is a long taxi and motorboat 
trip, six miles by land and four miles 
by sea. Dorado Beach, in Puerto Rico, 
is 20 miles along the coast from San 
Juan, and the connecting route is more 
byway than freeway. Little Dix Bay is 
on the mountainous island of Virgin 
Gorda in the British Virgin Islands, 
which means it is merely a plane, boat 
and jeep trip from San Juan airport. 
Yet Mauna Kea is the most inaccessible 
of all. It is 2,400 miles from California 
and 150 miles southeast of Honolulu by 
island-hopping Super Convair. Of the 
six Rockefeller resorts, the only easy- 
to-get-to spot is the hotel Laurance 
bought, as an act of charity, and expand- 
ed: Estate Good Hope on St. Croix. 

"Remoteness is our chief problem," 
says Rockefeller. “It means we have to 
invest heavily in nonincome-producing 
items. At Jackson Hole, Cancel Bay, 
Little Dix and to a lesser extent the oth- 
ers. we have to provide housing for all 
our staff. In the Caribbean two-thirds of 


our investment is in bringing into the 
area the elements of civilization that we 
need just to run the places: water, hous- 
ing, electricity, airstrips, roads, etc. We 
build a little town just to provide for the 
hotel. This commits us to large, income- 
producing facilities to make the original 
investment worthwhile. It also presup- 
poses sustained growth." 


T o most builders this kind of setup 
represents a snowballing nightmare 
of investment commitments devoutly to 
be avoided, but Rockefeller will have 
things no other way. for he has a com- 
plete set of principles and philosophies 
concerning resort building. His resorts 
are where they are partly because he has 
long felt there is a need to open up sce- 
nic and stimulating wilderness areas, 
making them available to people who. 
like Rockefeller, want to get back to na- 
ture now and then and, if not wrestle 
with it. at least enjoy it. They arc also 
where they are partly because of Lau- 
rance ’s desire to spend money where it 
can do somebody else some good, in 
areas that can use some economic pump 
priming. Building high-rise hotels in Mi- 
ami Beach, occanl'ront San Juan or on 


Waikiki does not interest him in the 
least. Another distinction lies in Rocke- 
feller's insistence that his hotels retire 
discreetly into their background, the way 
Rockefeller himself might prefer to retire 
into his. He will not permit his struc- 
tures to be gigantic protrusions on the 
landscape, monuments to the builder or 
the architect that are visible for miles 
from all the ships at sea. Caneel Bay 
Plantation, a string of bungalows front- 
ed by a narrow slice of beach in a tiny in- 
let. can hardly be seen from an offshore 
rowboat. It is equally difficult to pick 
out the Dorado Beach Hotel grounds, 
though they harbor a gaggle of cottages 
and beach houses, a swimming pool, a 
casino, four bars, a dining room and 
dining terraces, tennis courts, a club- 
house and two 18-holc golf courses. Lit- 
tle Dix Bay. with its pointed, shingled 
huts, some of w hich are on stills, and its 
quadruple-peaked dining area, looks ex- 
actly like a tranquil native village. Mau- 
na Kea is slightly different, since there 
arc very few trees to camouflage it. but 
its long, low lines merge well with the 
Kohala Mountains that rise in the dis- 
tant background. 

Though he hardly has a monopoly on 
such ingredients, a Rockefeller resort 
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will abound in good taste and strict pri- 
vacy. This is made possible by Rocke- 
feller's willingness to look upon a con- 
struction budget as a thing that thinking 
men exceed. He will make several visits 
to the construction scene to be sure 
that what looks good on paper looks 
good in steel and concrete. When it 
docs not. he has it torn down. 

Despite the attention to detail. Rock- 
efeller's resorts are not philanthropic 
operations. He expects each of them 
to be able to stand on its own well-shod 
feet, although he is willing to wait 10. 
even 20 years for the original investment 
to start showing a return. Cancel Bay, 
with an annual operating budget of SI. 5 
million, has been self-sustaining for four 
years. Dorado Beach, until Mauna Kea 
the most extravagant Rockefeller resort, 
with an annual budget of S5.2 million, 
is making a profit. 

“There are two criteria for success in 
the resort business," Rockefeller says. 
“One: Did you do a good job? Do peo- 
ple come to the resort and enjoy it? Two: 
Is it good business? Does it pay for it- 
self? To me. the first criterion is the 
most important, but there is some inter- 
play between them. One should reflect 
the success of the other. But if you fail 
in one criterion and succeed only in the 
other, then you have wasted your time. 
We arc trying hard to succeed in both, 
because success is the ultimate test and 
we want very badly to encourage others 
to follow us in what we are trying to do." 

The nature of both Rockefeller and 
his resorts could be seen one day last 
year when he came to inspect the early 
construction at Mauna Kea. The Ha- 
waiian sun was hot. hot enough to drive 
most mortals under a banyan tree, iced 
drink in hand. Laurance, however, was 
standing hatless in the middle of the 
construction site, which was marked by 
little more than two towering cranes, the 
beginnings of a long, narrow cement 
foundation, scraps of rock, coils of steel 
and a large cement wall, about four feet 
high, all shimmering in the semitropical 
sun. He was not alone, but he seldom is. 
This time a group of 13 friends, rela- 
tives. builders and architects was trailing 
along. Suddenly Rockefeller's attention 
was caught by the cement wall, which 


would separate the hotel tcrracc-to-bc 
from the beach 25 feet below it. 

“That wall," said Rockefeller, turn- 
ing to the architect who was serving as 
his guide. "Don't you think it is too 
high?" 

“Well, it has to protect the terrace 
from the slope and the beach below," 
answered the architect, Dick Ciceri. 
“And from the design point of view, it 
is the great mass upon which the build- 
ing sits." 

From the design point of view, that 
might have been very true, but from the 
Rockefeller point of view the wall was 
doomed, for it was violating one of his 
most vital resort precepts. 

"It blocks the view of the beach," 
Rockefeller said. “As fur as the feeling 
of man to nature is concerned, this wall 
is an absolute dike to rapport, a trunca- 
tion of man to nature. It is in direct op- 
position to everything we are trying to 
achieve here. It w ill just have to be taken 
down, or at least cut to half its present 
height." 

Doomed too, because of Rockefeller's 
willingness to push buildings around 
like modeling clay, was a construction 
schedule that was already lagging and 
a budget already hopelessly inadequate. 
But it is the end result that concerns 
him most, and the wall might have 
marred that result. 


B e it a Hawaiian beach or a Wyo- 
ming forest. Rockefeller’s essential 
thought about conservation, recreation 
or resort building revolves around man's 
rapport with nature. This is what gives 
his resorts theirdistinctive quality. Rock- 
efeller does not exactly ask his guests to 
rough it (especially at rates that reach 
S85 per day for a double at the height of 
the season), but he wants to keep his visi- 
tors in constant touch with the natural 
beauty around them. He has some un- 
usual ways of going about this. Cancel 
Bay Plantation, for example, issues no 
room keys to its guests. Nor does it 
have telephones in the rooms. This once 
proved a source of considerable frustra- 
tion to Frederick Kappcl, the board 
chairman of AT&T, who offered to pay 
the expense of having a phone installed in 


his own room. Management told him, 
politely, that he might own a few mil- 
lion phones in America, but he was not 
going to have even one at Cancel Bay. 
Kappcl was aggrieved, but not enough 
to keep him from coming back to the 
ringlcss peace of Cancel every year. 

Another of Rockefeller's notions con- 
cerns air conditioning. To him it is just 
another way, like a too-high wall, of 
losing rapport with nature. But he docs 
not want to lose his guests as well, so 
at most of his resorts he has permitted 
a kind of local option. Skillfully de- 
signed louvered walls let in an abun- 
dance of fresh air, and each room has 
access to an air-conditioning system. 
The system is there, but it is not essen- 
tial. Little Dix Bay, however, has no 
option, only louvers. To create a sort 
of British colonial effect (after all. this 
is the British Virgin Islands), large four- 
bladed fans turn majestically in the ceil- 
ing, but they provide considerably less 
of a stir than the natural ventilation. The 
same is true at Cancel Bay. 

Rockefeller’s desire for open air also 
creates a stir in the Little Dix dining 
area, a kind of plaza protected by noth- 
ing more than four roofs resting on slant- 
ed stilts. The wind comes sweeping off 
the inlet in the evening, and falling 
crockery sometimes makes a mockery of 
dinner. Glass screens will be constructed 
to reduce the breakage, but meanwhile 
the tablecloths must be clamped down 
and salt sprinkled well to windward if it 
is to hit its target. 

Yet this is mere puttering compared to 
the extremes Rockefeller's hostility to- 
ward air conditioning led him to at 
Mauna Kea. In 1961 he installed his own 
weather station there in order to find 
out, among other things, if it was prac- 
tical to operate a resort without air 
conditioning in Hawaii's climate. He 
was delighted to discover that a cool 
breeze usually blew inland from the sea 
during the heat of day and that at night 
cool air came rolling down off the moun- 
tains. With this in mind, he was most 
receptive when Nat Owings, a partner 
of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, came 
to him with a startling new idea for a 
beach cottage. 

“It was a pretty weird-looking thing," 
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"Well done, Commander Whitehead. The race and the tonic drink." 

"The Schweppes Tonic drink, my dear." 

"Of course. So refreshing and bubbly." 

"Curiously refreshing and Schweppervescent." 

"You do run a taut ship, Commander." 
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recalls Allston Boyer, the good-humored 
Harvard man who oversees the manage- 
ment of all Laurance’s resorts. "It re- 
sembled a miniature mosque. Owings 
claimed that it was an ancient design 
that he had discovered in Greece, but 
some of us suspected he had dreamed it 
up back home in San Francisco. Any- 
way, it featured a big hole in the ceiling 
right over the bathtub, so you could lie 
there, I guess, and stare at the sky, pray- 
ing, maybe, that a face wouldn't sud- 
denly appear at the edge. It also had a 
huge opening in the main ceiling that 
was partially covered by something that 
looked like a cereal bowl turned upside 
down. This was designed to keep rain 
out, but let air in and out. The boss 
Hipped when he saw the plan. The idea 
of individual cottages appealed to him 
because he thinks privacy in a resort is 
important, and this seemed like the 
ultimate in privacy. Then, of course, he 
liked the natural air conditioning. 

"Henry Beebe, the boss's chief con- 
struction man. and I were pretty skep- 
tical. We suspected it might be too hot, 
and we figured that when a real storm 
came up the wind would blow the rain 
in right under the protective bowl. Well, 
Laurancc went ahead and had a full- 
scale model built down by the beach— 
I would hate to tell you how much it 
cost, and I won't, but plenty [an esti- 
mated SX5.000]. Bob Hoke, from the 
public relations office, and I spent two 
restless nights in the thing, with sweat 
pouring off us. But when the boss tried it 
he just took a couple of pills, slept like a 
log and thought it was great. He was all 
set to build 100 of these cottages. Then, 
four days before we had to commit our- 
selves to an investment of several million 
dollars, a real storm came up the coast. 
Everything in the house got drenched, 
and that about washed the idea out of 
Laurance's mind. But the clincher came 
a few days later when we went out to 
Hawaii for another visit. This time a 
storm hit just as we arrived. When we 
walked in the front door of the mosque, 
water was pouring in through the ceil- 
ing, and who did we see but Architect 
Ciceri, soaked to the skin, standing in a 
foot of water and holding his shoes in 
one hand and his pants legs up with the 


other. The mosque idea was lost, but 
he had come to try and save the furni- 
ture at least." 

This seriocomic clash with the ele- 
ments brought Rockefeller around to 
the one-building concept of resort con- 
struction. His Caribbean resorts con- 
sist principally of independent units scat- 
tered over a fairly wide area. But they 
were costly to put up and operate. 

Mauna Kca was eventually designed 
to combine all the advantages of inde- 
pendent units with the convenience of 
a centralized one. Distributed through 
the middle of the building are three large 
courtyards, open to the sky. Growing in 
them arc gardens with palm trees. The 
rooms range along each side of these 
courtyards, facing either the ocean to the 
west or the golf course and Mauna Kca, 
a 14,000-foot-high volcano, to the cast. 
Each room has both sliding louvered 
walls and sliding glass walls, these last a 
sop to those who want the artificial air 
conditioning. Much of the reception 
area, lounge area and shopping area is 
open, thus bringing the guests even closer 
to the outdoors. In fact, even though 
each guest is liv ing in a four-storv. 154- 
room building, he w ill experience the sen- 
sation of hav ing the outdoors just a turn 
of the doorknob away. 

R ockefeller developments, except for 
Jackson Lake Lodge, have another 
thing in common. "The boss is a great 
beach man." says Boyer. 

The beach at Caneel is a narrow half 
moon of sand facing west onto a small 
bay. In the afternoon the slight Carib- 
bean haze and the mountainous islands 
of St. Thomas and the Virgin cays in 
the distance give Caneel the quiet qual- 
ity of a lakcshore instead of the roar 
of an ocean resort, l ittle Dix has a simi- 
lar crescent of sand facing on a small 
inlet, as well as two long beaches just up 
the coast. The beach at Mauna Kca is a 
wide, short crescent and it, too, is on a 
rather well-protected inlet. 

"I know younger people like surf, a 
great deal of water turbulence," says 
Rockefeller. "But I prefer white sand 
and clear, still water. Like Caneel. The 
water off the beach is always calm, al- 


most like a pool. If is so safe that we 
have never needed lifeguards. We con- 
sider the beach to be the natural anchor 
point of all our resorts." 

If the beach is the natural anchor, the 
man-made supplement to the beach at 
Dorado and Mauna Kea is the golf 
course. One of Dorado's two 18s was 
good enough for the Canada Cup match- 
es to be played on it in 1961. Mauna 
Kca is one of the best courses Golf Ar- 
chitect R obert T rent Jones ever designed. 
A man who is willing, and seems to 
relish, moving mountains to build golf 
holes, Jones decided to bulldoze very 
little of Mauna Kea's gently sloping hills 
and valleys, and the course lits beauti- 
fully into the rolling landscape. 

lor a while, putting a golf course into 
this part of Hawaii looked impossible. 
The area was open enough, but it was 
covered with volcanic rock that had 
tumbled down through the centuries 
from the now extinct Mauna Kea vol- 
cano. 

"I didn't think we could pul a golf 
course in there." admits Rockefeller. 
"But I took some samples of the rock 
home to pm on my dresser and brood 
over. I showed one to Trent Jones, and 
he smashed it with a hammer. ‘Going 
to be nothing to it.' he told me later. 
•Let's go.’ ** 

What Jones discovered was that the 
lava would crumble into a line, rich 
dust. Then, when watered, the dust 
would turn into a rich soil base. As a 
result, very little soil had to be brought 
in for the course. 

While Rockefeller likes his resorts to 
have such man-made supplements, he 
certainly does not consider them essen- 
tial. There is no golf course at Jackson 
Hole, Little Dix or Cancel Bay. Cancel 
has only a single tennis court. Little Dix 
not even that. 

"What we look for,” he says, "are 
people who have enough inner resources 
to enjoy an unorganized environment, 
to appreciate peace, serenity, beauty and 
reasonable comfort. Naturally, in places 
like Mauna Kea, Little Dix, Grand Te- 
ton and Caneel we expect to draw out- 
door-minded people, people who want 
to get away from organi/ed activities." 

Rockefeller could be his own most 
> onUnwd 
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satisfied customer. He is a vigorous out- 
doorsman who spends his own infre- 
quent vacations chopping wood, hik- 
ing. boating, playing tennis, golfing and 
swimming. The result is a physique a 
muscular chest and legs. ISO pounds on 
a 6-foot-high frame— which is more like 
that of a college halfback than a 55- 
year-old millionaire. 

Laurance got his outdoor training ear- 
ly in life. His father. John D. Jr., was an 
avid conservationist who took a great 
interest in w hat the l,'.S. had to offer in 
the way of outdoor recreation. He trav- 
eled extensively around the country, and 
he took his boys along. 

‘These See America f irst trips w ith 
father were important." says Laurance. 
"We were always camped in the woods, 
out working with ax and saw. Even today 
t am the one who replenishes the wood- 
pile at our ranch in Jackson Hole." 

Rockefeller's decision to go into the 
resort business resulted from an inter- 
esting blend of two different facets of 
his career: one. his lifetime concern with 
conservation, the other, his conviction, 
arrived at through years of dealing with 
aviation and scientific corporations, that 
no place in the world was going to be 
far away for very long. 

As early as 1938 he was backing Eddie 
Rickenbacker in a fight to control East- 
ern Air Lines, and he is now Eastern’s 
largest single stockholder, He helped 
found or profitably kept alive such com- 
panies as McDonnell Aircraft Corp.. a 
leading plane manufacturer; Reaction 
Motors, Inc., a rocketry pioneer; The 
Marquardt Corp.. which produced the 
ramjet engine; and Itek Corp.. a pioneer 
in the field of information technology, 
whose stock rose from a low of S2 per 
share to a high of S255. 

His interest in conservation kept pace 
with his involvement in the jet age. After 
the family donated land to the Grand 
Teton National Park, it was realized that 
the park was inaccessible to a large num- 
ber of visitors, because there w as almost 
no place to stay. The result was a $6 mil- 
lion investment in Jackson Lake Lodge 
and various smaller lodges back in 1955. 
At Jackson Hole a visitor can now stay 
for as much as S23 (in the main lodge) or 
as little as S5 (cost of renting a cov- 
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ered campsite). Caneel Bay Plantation, 
built on a more grandiose scale, was 
founded with much the same purpose 
in mind, to help make a wilderness, in 
this case the Virgin Islands National 
Park, more accessible. 

While practically everything Laurance 
Rockefeller touches in the business world 
turns quickly into something that he 
could deposit in brother David's Chase 
Manhattan Bank, his resortman-con- 
servalionist role has led him into some 
fairly tumultuous situations. He is fully 
as shy about personal publicity as John 
or David, and determined to manage 
his productions from offstage, but cir- 
cumstances have a way of yanking the 
curtain up prematurely, and there stands 
Laurance with an embarrassed smile. 
Caneel Bay is an excellent example. 
Rockefeller was out cruising in his yacht 
off the island of St. John one day in 1952 
when he discovered what he considered 
to be one of the world’s great beaches 
and decided to take a more active inter- 
est in the island as a whole. Through 
Jackson Hole Preserve. Inc., a nonprof- 
it conservation organization founded in 
1940. he began to buy up acreage on St. 
John. He planned to use 130 acres to de- 
velop the Cancel Bay Plantation, and to 
donate the rest of the property to the 
l ,S. Government for a national park. 
On December I. 1956 he gave the park 
system 5,000 acres, and he kept on buy- 
ing, the idea being eventually to com- 
plete the acquisition of the total 9.500 
acres authorized by Congress for the 
park approximately three-quarters of 
the entire island. But local residents felt 
threatened by the possibility of dispos- 
session understandably enough. 

"This gift horse is pushing us off our 
island." complained one Virgin Islands 
senator. Others saw the Rockefeller ho- 
tel as a blow, not an aid. to tourism, be- 
cause all competition might be squeezed 
out. Still others felt the national park 
would be a drain on the local economy 
because such a large area would sudden- 
ly yield no tax revenue. 

The fury died down until the fall of 
1962. when Congress took under con- 
sideration a bill authorizing the expend- 
iture of S 1.250.000. to be supplement- 
ed by additional funds from Laurance 
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Hoods » Roofs ■ Doors ■ Body Panels • Chassis W^ WWW WWW 

Frames ■ Wheels ■ Rims ■ Hubs ■ Drums ■ Brakes. D,tro,t * M ' ch --* e215 ,. An ^ utlopportunllrtmplo “ - 
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8 years getting ready 
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Taylor's Navigator Compass has been /£. 
rodesi(!ne<l to provide linger lip com- 

stalled in your cor. it will make shun piking n cinch 
while adding interest and fun to driving Available 
either with push-button lighting *2976. $6.95: or 
without. #2977. $5.95. Taylor Instrument Cos.. 
Consumer Products Division. Asheville. N. C. 
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REDUCES FRICTION AND ENGINE WEAR 


^Chamberlayne 

CO-ED IN BACK BAY, BOSTON 

• IBM DATA PROCESSING LAB 

Dormitories • Social/Recreational Activities 
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Please! 


Buckle your seat belt. Re- 
member the National Safety 
Council says 4 out of 5 auto- 
mobile accidents happen 
within 25 miles of home. 



TRANQUILLITY 

Rockefeller, to buy up pockets of land 
within the established park boundaries. 
The Interior Department, under this bill, 
would have the right to initiate con- 
demnation proceedings against balky 
sellers. What followed was a classic ex- 
ample of that perpetually difficult situ- 
ation in society in which a small num- 
ber of people can be ousted for what is 
presumed to he the good of the many. 
Suffice it to say that old John D. at his 
robber-baron best was not called any 
worse names than the I'csidentsofSt. John 
directed at grandson Laurance. who was 
essentially trying to give away land and 
money. In the end. the condemnation 
provision was removed from the bill. 

Nor is the actual operation of the re- 
sorts complaint-proof. Laurance. like all 
of the Rockefeller family, is vehemently 
opposed to all forms of racial discrimi- 
nation. There arc no racial or religious 
restrictions, tacit or otherwise, at any 
of his resorts. Yet at Little Dix Bay he 
is accused of supporting racial bigotry. 
The population of Virgin (iorda is al- 
most all Negro, and most of the help at 
Little Dix is Negro. When the manager 
recently fired some of his stall', a body 
of local politicians decided discrimina- 
tion was involved. They told Rockefeller 
lo discharge his manager or face a charge 
of discrimination himself. 

But by now Laurance Rockefeller 
should be getting accustomed to the 
kinds of things that can happen to a con- 
servationist-philanthropist-resort build- 
er. It was just the other day that he was 
in the news again. Lyndon Johnson was 
grouchy late one afternoon and began 
to complain to reporters that the White 
House was not a very peaceful place to 
live. “When I was trying to take a nap 
today." the President told the newsmen. 
"Mrs. Johnson and Laurance Rockefel- 
ler had 80 women in the other room talk- 
ing about daffodils growing on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue." 

Poor Laurance. The President himself 
had put Rockefeller on hi-. Natural Beau- 
ty Task Force, and now this happens. 
Perhaps what Laurance needs is to take 
a week off somewhere at a peaceful re- 
sort. A new one is opening in Hawaii 
that might he fine for him. It is called 
Mauna Kea. and it has. 


END 




One way we test 
suspensions is by 
drivingon a rocky 
trail in Indian 
country-part of 
an 80 -mile 
pounding through 
the mountains. 

A Cadillac Sedan de Ville twists and turns its way 
up a stretch of lonely, rocky road in the Southwest. 
To find out how its suspension and steering linkage 
will do— over rocks and ruts, against heat and 
against throat-clogging dust. 

But the climb over mile-high ridges alone is far 
from enough to satisfy the engineers in charge. It 
also takes running on Indian trails, across dried-out 
creek beds, and long miles on broad highways. On 
to an exhaustive checkup and evaluation back at 
our desert laboratory. 

And this is only one way we test GM suspensions 
and steering— starting long before production. 

We don’t recommend you put a car through this 
punishment, of course. But our test drivers have to. 

We prove our cars the long way, the hard way, the 
right way to make them worth more to you: when 
you buy one and, very likely, when you trade it in. 

Chevrolet • Pontiac • Oldsmobile • Buick • Cadillac • With Body by Fisher 


General Motors cars 
are proved all around. 

All around the clock, all around the calendar, all around the country, all around the car. 



YESTERDAY 


Two Flew Out of the Cuckoo Clock 


It was a comic opera of a fight, with a lot of laughs and a lot of blood-and starring those 
talented comedians, Max Baer and Two-Ton Tony Galento by FRANK GRAHAM JR. 


|\ /lention Jersey City to a sports fan 
and the response will vary with his 
sensibilities. The right-thinking sort will 
immediately call up memories of Demp- 
sey's classic battle with Carpcnticr at 
Boyles' Thirty Acres. An embittered 
Brooklyn fan will reeall it as a way sta- 
tion on Walter O'Malley's flight to Cali- 
fornia. But those of us who fancy the 
grotesque will remember the wonderful 
brawl between Max Baer and Tony Ga- 
lento, staged in Jersey City 25 years ago 
this summer. 

Baer and Galento were the two most 
colorful heavyweights of their time. Of 
the two, only Baer was as pretty as Cas- 
sius Clay, but either could have out- 
talked him. Galento's '‘night stick" was 
his murderous left hook, while Baer had 
one of the hardest right-hand punches in 
boxing history. The two men detested 
each other sincerely and unflaggingly. As 
the columnist "Bugs" Baer (no relation 
to Max) wrote at the time, the promoters 
"turned the clock back and two cuckoos 
popped out." 

Baer, a loud-mouthed Adonis, would 
have been at home as a modern wrestler. 
He postured and grimaced through his 
fights, flexed his enormous shoulder mus- 
cles. exchanged insults with the crowd 
and gestured derisively at his opponent. 
(One evening, earlier in hiscareer. he had 
been badly outboxed by Tommy Lough- 
ran. As he chased the elusive Loughran 
around the ring, a fan at ringside kept 
shouting: "Hit him with your right. Max! 
Hit him with your right!" Baer, winded 
from throwing punches that never con- 
nected. finally turned on his supporter. 
"You come up here." he snarled, "and 
hit him with your right!") 

Galento was a stubby, neckless man 
with a bloated face and a belly as big as 
Baer's chest (Tony's waist measured 42 
inches, Baer's chest 44). He was as loud 
as Biter, and a good deal meaner, but 
there was some difference of opinion 
about hischaracter. "He's the only fight- 


er I ever hated." Baer said of him, while 
Tony's wife claimed. "He's really a big- 
hearted slob." 

Galento and Baer were signed to fight 
in Jersey City's Roosevelt Stadium on 
July 2. 1940. The bout was scheduled, by 
some supreme optimist, for 15 rounds. 
Because of aversions to training, each 
even in his prime was subject to shortness 
of breath; Max liked women. Tony liked 


beer. Each had briefly known glory. Max 
during the 364 days he had held the 
heavyweight championship of the world. 
Tony during the second he had stood 
over Joe Louis after hav ing knocked him 
down. Each had been knocked out by 
Louis in four rounds. 

Under the circumstances, more talk- 
ing than training took place in their re- 
spective training camps. 



FOR ONCE MAX AND TONY WERE TOO BUSY FIGHTING TO FIND MUCH TIME FOR TALK 




NOT BY GOLF ALONE 

need man live at The Equinox. After playing 
the superlative 6750 yard course you may 
volley on new tennis courts, cast for moun- 
tain trout or swim in the modern pool— all on 
1600 acres of country club privacy. 

Nearby are historic New England sites and 
the 5 state view from towering Mt. Equinox. 

A magnificent, diversified cuisine, nightly 
dancing and entertainment and accommoda- 
tions designed for dreaming round out your 
Equinox stay. 

Why not treat your family or foursome to an 
Equinox weekend or vacation soon. 
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New York— 200 smooth miles. Boston — 
148. Albany— 58. Commercial airlines 
to nearby Rutland. 
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Two Flew Out «.„//»„«/ 

Tony's pride was his tavern in Orange. 
N.J. There he retreated when training 
became arduous, as it often did. and he 
would tie on his apron and serve beer to 
his customers while he told them how he 
was going to "moider th' bum." 

Two nights before the fight. Tony's 
face was cut in a minor fracas in the 
saloon. Three stitches were required to 
close the wound, and there was specula- 
tion that the bout might have to be post- 
poned. To squelch a rumor that would 
have affected the gate icccipts, Abe .1, 
Greene. New Jersey's boxing commis- 
sioner. examined Galemo's multiscarred 
face and called the latest notch "an 
abrasion." 

"It is inconsequential and will only 
spur me to speedier victory," Galento 
said, according to Greene. Tony may 
have been misquoted. 

Twenty-two thousand people, paying 
almost SI OO.OOO. found their way to 
Roosevelt Stadium on the night of the 
fight. Both fighters were just past 30 
and near the end of their careers, but 
the crowd had paid for blood rather than 
artistry. Galento was an 8-to-5 favorite. 
Though a head shorter than Baer, he 
outweighed him. 245 pounds to 221. 
By style and temperament he was more 
suited to the Pier 6 tactics the lighters' 
contempt for each other seemed sure 
to touch off. 

But Baer's contempt was to prove 
stronger than his habitual dislike of 
blood and violence. Instead of pulling 
away from, and therefore directly into 
the path of Galento's tierce left hooks 
(as many fans suspected he would), 
Baer simply ducked under them. Ga- 
lento's punches sailed harmlessly over 
his head or around his neck. Max kept 
sticking his left into Tony's soft face 
and occasionally bombing it with his 
right. Bv the second round blood was 
leaking from the ready-made incision on 
Galento's chin. 

Galento shortly began to huff and 
puff. Any ballplayer or golfer will admit 
that it is a lot more wearing to swing 
and miss than to connect solidly. Missed 
punches quickly drained Tony's strength, 
Halfway through the rest period between 
rounds Baer stood up and disdainfully 
ordered his seconds to take his stool and 
leave the ring. If Galento. gasping on his 
stool across the ring, was capable of re- 
ceiving psychological thrusts, this must 
have hurt. 

Galento adopted tactics more to his 


for details and reservations: Your travel agency or 
Thomas F. Farley. President and Managing Director. | 4 


own taste in the fourth round. Leaving 
his feet, he hurled himself head first at 
Baer. Tony's head struck him under the 
chin, but Baer grimaced more in anger 
than in pain, It was Galento's last at- 
tempt at intimidation. Max went back to 
swatting him. and the referee informed 
Tony at the bell that his butting had cost 
him. technically, a round he had al- 
ready lost in blood. 

Galento. brawling or boasting, had 
always stimulated the press to flights of 
bizarre prose. Groggy and bleeding now, 
he was the source of" further inspiration. 
The next day Hype Igoe was to write in 
the Aciv York Journal- American: "Blood 
was shooting all over Tony's pudgy face 
like the petals of a poinsettia." 

Perhaps emboldened, perhaps grow- 
ing winded himself. Baer slowed his at- 
tack to play to the crowd. When one of 
Galento’s infrequent punches knocked 
his mouthpiece out. Baer stepped back 
and asked Referee Joe Mangold to pick 
it up before somebody tripped over it. 
Once he hammered Galento's head three 
or four times without a return, then 
laughed at him. When the two fighters 
slugged away after the bell had ended 
the fifth round, they were pried apart 
by Mangold. Baer turned to the referee 
and executed a deep apologetic bow, 
spreading one glove wide like the plume 
on a musketeer's hat. Galento could only 
stare at his tormentor angrily. 

"Tony's so tired," someone at ring- 
side said, “that he couldn't answer his 
cash register's bell." 

The end came in the seventh round. 
Baer was puffing heavily now, but the 
blood ran in streams down Galento's 
swollen face, blinding and choking him. 
Baer landed two thunderous rights on 
his chin, then moved in on his flounder- 
ing target and threw the hardest punch 
of the light. It was a right that landed, 
just as the bell rang, in the pit of Galen- 
to's stomach. Tony said "Oof!" and wob- 
bled to his corner, looking like a man 
w ho had just swallowed a small boulder. 
The doctor followed Tony to the corner 
and stopped the fight. 

A trainer, pointing to Galento's bloody 
mouth, shouted to newspapermen: "It's 
a bad cut. This way and that way!" 

"1 can't breed," mumbled Tony. 

Across the ring, a dwarf had appeared 
out of the crowd and climbed through 
the ropes. Baer grabbed him. and he and 
the dwarf fell wrestling to the canvas. 
Three cuckoos. end 



BASEBALL’S WEEK 


by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Outstanding pitching lifted rt tvti \mi (8-0) 
into the thick of the pennant scramble. I our 
times in five days the Indians had shutouts: 
a one-hitter by Luis Tiant. a two-hitter by 
Sam McDowell and three-hitters h> Ralph 
Terry and Sonny Siebert What little relief 
work was needed was also first-class: one 
run in 15 2 3 innings. Jose A/cue. I red 
Whitfield and Rocky C'olavitocamc through 
with game-winning hits. t>t ikoii (f*-l) had 
to claw from behind— they won one game 
after trailing 8 0— to win four games, Den- 
ny McLain set a record for relief pitchers 
by striking out seven men in a row. Norm 
Cash, who had not hit a homer in eight 
weeks, hit two. it At iimori (5-1) scored 
little but let its opponents score even less. 
Relief aces StU Miller. Dick Hall and Har- 
vey H add is did not give up a run in 12 in- 
nings. Jerry Adair, a .2ft0 hitter with a .320 
lifetime mark against the Yankees, undid 
M\v vork (2-h) by accounting for si\ of 
the Orioles’ nine runs in a three-game sweep. 
The Yankees came to life temporarily 
against the Twins, then bogged down again 
on costly goof-ups— a passed ball and a 
wild pitch. Tine relief jobs by Eddie f isher 
(two wins, one save) and timely homers by 
Hill Skowron and Pete Ward compensated 
for a .241 team HA and kept CHICAGO (3-3) 
right behind league-leading minmsotv 
(4-3). No sooner had Twins Manager Sam 
Mcle said that he could not only see the 
improvement in his pitchers but feel it as 
well than they gave up 1 5 runs in two games. 
washing ton (1-5) was well on it s way to 
breaking its own major league record for 
striking out. but a bright spot was Pete 
Richert’s second shutout against Baltimore 


TEAM LEADERS: PITCHING 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


LA Drysdale 
Mil Clonmgcf 
Cm [Ills 
SF M.inchal 
Pill Veale 
Phil Short 
SIL Gibson 
Chi Buhl 
Hou Biuce 
NY Spahn 


IP 

127 Koufai 
111 Clnninger 
98 Malanet 

125 Manchal 
109 Veale 
I0S Buiinnig 

126 Gibson 
95 Buhl 

103 Blum 

104 Jackson 


SO HRs Off 

135 Diysilale 10 

65 Clomnger g 

S? It ilouns 10 

97 Peny I? 

104 Cardwell 8 

93 2 with 9 

109 Sadncki 15 

46 Jackson 17 

75 Biuce 9 

57 Spahn 14 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Chi Hotlen 
Clou Terry 
Del Lulich 
Balt Pappas 
LA Newman 
NY Slotllnmyre 
Bus Monbouquette 101 Morehear) 
Wash Ortega 90 Richeti 

KC Segui 78 Segui 


112 Pascual 
95 Hotlen 

90 McOowell 
92 Lolich 

91 Pappas 
115 Lopei 

109 Stotllemyre 


62 Grant 15 

49 Peiors 9 

| 16 Terry. Tianl 8 
73 Lolich 12 

57 Robeits 14 

61 3 with 7 

57 Boulon 13 

58 Munbouqueile 15 

56 Orlega 18 

60 Segui 10 


‘Ihniiivh Jam • 19 


and fifth fine performance in a row . Dean 
Chance moaned that he missed Bo Belinsky 
but the other ms angilis (2-5) pitchers 
wanted not Bo but more hitting support. 
"I haven’t been able to maneuver my team," 
said kvnsas cm (2-5) Manager Haywood 
Sullivan, which was the kindest thing to 
say about a team that had scored the fewest 
runs in the majors and had the worst earned- 
run average, nos ion (1-5) snapped an 
eight-game losing streak but Dick Radat/ 
was a Hop again. Dave More head sprained 
the middle linger on his pitching hand. Ex- 
plained Manager Billy Herman, incredu- 
lously "Once in a while he sticks his linger 
in the ground on his follow-through." 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Jim Maloney of CInctnnaii (5-2 i looked so 
bad in spring training that Manager Dick 
Sisler exiled him to the bullpen before Open- 
ing Day. But Maloney was given a starting 
assignment a week after the season began, 
pitched a one-hit, 2 0 shutout over the 
Braves and resumed his place as one of the 
’’big” pitchers in the National I eague. l ast 
week he turned in the finest— though most 
frustrating— game of his career when he 
struck out 18 men and pitched 10 no-hit. 
no-run innings against the Mots before los- 
ing I 0 in the llth when Johnny Lewis 
broke up the no-hitter with a home run. The 
irony implicit in losing a no-hilter has a 
special appeal. ‘The day after the game." 
Maloney said. "I was on the phone from 1 1 
in the morning until 2:30 in the afternoon, 
just talking to different people. And the 
Reds screened the calls so that only about 
one of 10 actually reached me. It was the 
most sensational reaction I’ve ever experi- 
enced." Maloney received more than 200 
letters and telegrams ( "Most of them spoke 
about my being a good citizen. and being 
able to take this kind of thing with my head 
up") as well as a S 1 .000 raise from Reds' 
Owner Bill DeWitt, l ive days later Maloney 
pitched again and won. 9-4. It was curious 
that futile mw vork (2 5) should be the 
team to beat a man who had pitched a no- 
hitter: it broke a 10-gamc losing streak for 
the Mets, and it was their only win in a 
Ift-gamc stretch. Houston (2 6) Manager 
Luman Harris tried to help temperamental 
Jim Gentile to loosen up by saying. "Go on, 
throw a lit. You're so serious I don’t rec- 
ognize you.” forsaking the traditional Jap- 
anese belief that one must not try to show 
up the umpire. Masanori Murakami of van 
i r anc’isc’o (5 2) threw the resin bag angrily 
when he disputed a call; he drew a warning 
from Honorable Umpire. Japanese officials 
withdrew an invitation to the Pittsburgh 


pira its (4 4) to play in Japan this fall be- 
cause the Pirates "lack color," Maybe so. 
But during the Pirates' month-long win- 
ning surge, Willie Stargell hit nine homers, 
baited in 27 rims .md hit .375, and Vernon 
Law won six straight games, I elipe Alou of 
Mil vx \i mi (3 3) said. "Batting IcudolT for 
this team is like hitting cleanup anywhere 
vise." With six RBIs in one game and 38 
lor the year. Alou could well become the 
first leadolf man ever to drive in 100 runs. 
Pi i It. ADH. pi 1 1 a (4 3) received much needed 
help— immediately from a 195 minor league 
hitter, and retroactively from former maior 
league Manager Bob Schcffing. Unable to 
hit .200 in the minors. Catcher Pal Corralcs 
got live hits in his first six at bats with the 
Phils and twice threw out Maury W ills on at- 
tempted steals. As for Schcffing. years ago he 
had told Jim Bunning. after the pitcher blew 
a three-run lead by giving up a grand-slam 
home run to a dangerous hitter. "You could 
have walked him. It would have cost you 
just one run." So. with a 5-1 lead over 
the Braves, bases loaded and Henry Aaron 
up. Bunning "semi-intentionuUy" walked 
Henry and went on to win. Lou Klein took 
over as Head Coach of Chicago (4-4), 
picked up two quick shutout wins and then 
lost four of the next six games, ios angi- 
i»s (4-3) Manager Wall Alston threatened 
fines if there were any repetition of recent cur- 
few violations and "additional incidents." 
But Claude Osteen and Sandy Koufax 
pitched one-hitters. Jim Gilliam drove in 
vital runs and the Dodgers kept their strong 
grip on first place, sr. touts (3-4) pitchers 
continued to sag. and Julian Javier suffered 
a broken hand. "The world is made up of 
problems," v.iid Manager Red Schoendiensl. 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 








19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


STATUS PLUS QUO 

Sirs: 

Having just completed your article The 
Negro Athlete Is Invited Home (June 14). 

I congratulate Frank Deford on his well- 
written and informative coverage concern- 
ing the lifting of the recruiting “ban" in- 
volving the Negro athletes and the southern 
colleges and universities. Ron (Frit/) Wil- 
liams of West Virginia University is in- 
deed an outstanding basketball player and 
is certainly a potential All-America, How- 
ever. I question Mr. Deford's statement 
that Ron can help bring hack to WVU 
something they already possess. I refer to 
WVU's tremendous semifinal win over the 
highly ranked Davidson Wildcats and their 
final win over William & Mary in this past 
Southern Conference basketball tourna- 
ment. Regardless of the criticism involving 
tournament procedure, this docs give the 
Mountaineers the right to wear the crown 
in Southern Conference basketball. True, 
our four Negro basketball players will help 
to retain the title, but let us not forget where 
it rests now. Davidson won't! 

Larry E. Casebeer 

Somerset. Pa. 

KANGAROO COURT 

Sirs: 

After the vituperation heaped on you 
from letter writers (19 th Hole. June 14) 
because of Virginia Kraft's May 31 article, 
Goodhy Kangaroos, let me say that the 
article was not “inflammatory" enough. It 
is shocking to me that the rape of wildlife 
that has been going on in Australia for 
decades can continue unchecked in this day 
and age. That men in this country, where 
the seed of unspoiled wilderness bore its 
greatest fruit, condone it or close their minds 
to it is unthinkable. What people with short- 
sighted vision can't seem to undersiand is 
that nature, like man. has rights, whether 
the law recognizes them or not. In Australia 
it seems a kangaroo court is in session. 

Dick Costello 

Cincinnati 

Sirs: 

Your article failed to consider both sides 
of a difficult problem. Above all it was an 
unfair indictment of Australia's attitude to- 
ward its wildlife. I have recently returned 
from a survey of the possibilities of doing 
a film involving the wildlife of that country, 
during which 1 conversed at length with key 
representatives in the wildlife fields at state 
and federal levels, and with the managers 
of the main zoos. On that trip. I discovered 
certain facts that should lie made clear: 

I ) There is no natural prey of the kanga- 
roo that effectively limits its population. 


Settlement of the outback brings with it 
artificial water supplies and crop planting, 
which tend to increase an annual population 
normally held in check by periodic droughts 
—such as the one during the past year. 

2) Today. Australians in general arc very 
conscious and considerate of their unusual 
wildlife, particularly of such forms as the 
platypus and koala bear, in which they take 
a national pride. Injured or stray members 
found at random are often taken substantial 
distances to the nearest sanctuary. These 
arc very popular and allow many animal 
types to roam at will in free contact with 
the public. 

3) Australian teams of scientists arc en- 
gaged in ecological and biological studies 
of the kangaroo and other marsupials. It is 
a pity that your writer did not get acquaint- 
ed with some of the facts concerning the 
population counts of today relative to earlier 
years that these teams have brought out. 
rather than getting emotionally involved 
from observation at several water holes. It 
is my understanding that, with all the kill- 
ing. the red kangaroo (the main victim) is 
holding his own. If he becomes scarce in 
some areas, the shooting will stop because 
it becomes unprofitable. 

4) With few exceptions, the marsupial 
fauna of Australia is protected stringently 
by state wildlife agencies. It is unlawful to 
hold in captivity or barter in those animals 
without permission. Hut because of the 
quantity of kangaroos competing for scarce 
feed needed by sheep and cattle in certain 
areas, these authorities must provide permits 
for shooting them. In the back country, 
where water is very scarce, a great deal of 
land is needed to support one sheep, not to 
mention sheep and kangaroos. This is a con- 
troversial situation, not fully understood 
even by Australian urbanites who vehement- 
ly voice their displeasure when the sub- 
ject arises in newspapers and television doc- 
umentary films. At first acquaintance the 
slaughtering is frightening and repugnant. 
That there arc two sides to the problem 
is evident upon further examination— and 
recognized by Australia's wildlife admin- 
istrators vvho, sadly, are in the middle. They 
must consider the problems of the grazier 
yet bear the brunt of the townspeople's 
wrath. 

I agree that Australia should, wherever 
possible, set aside more areas as primitive 
tracts for protection of wildlife and human 
recreation. This will doubtless come. Fur- 
thermore. slaughter of kangaroos is an un- 
fortunate and unhappy method for limiting 
their numbers. They arc attractive animals, 
whose natural curiosity makes them easy 
targets. However, the species that is being 
reduced is far from being threatened with 


extinction. Let us hope for alternative meth- 
ods of control. 

N. Paul Kenvvorthy, Jk. 

New York City 

STOP SIGN 

Sirs: 

One of my most vivid memories of several 
expeditions in the While Mountains of New 
Hampshire is a sign posted on each trail 
that reads: "stop— The area ahead has the 
worst weather in America. Many have died 
there from exposure even in the summer. 
Turn back now if the weather is bad. White 
Mountain National Forest." 

Unfortunately, too many climbers have 
ignored such signs, 'l our recent article, 72 
Hours of Terror (June 14 and 21), should 
serve as a warning to those who have yet 
to make the mistake. 

Jon Kaplan 

Columbus, Ohio 

CASE AGAINST CASING 

Sirs: 

How “open" is the National Open.’ My 
reference is to the numerous pretournament 
practice rounds played at Bellcrivc by many 
of the name pros in recent weeks. 1 intend 
no criticism of these fine players who have 
been "casing" the course. As far as I know, 
there is no USGA regulation to prohibit 
their doing so. However, in the interests of 
the little man who might be busy chasing a 
fast dollar at the Cleveland Open, the club 
pro who might be coaching the club mem- 
bers up until the last moment, or the ama- 
teurs who have to stick at their jobs. I be- 
lieve it would be in order for the USGA to 
establish a rule that practice and “casing" 
be confined to the three official practice 
days already established: namely, Monday. 
Tuesday and W ednesday of the week of the 
tournament. Of course, it is too late for such 
an edict this year but. in my opinion, serious 
consideration should be given to some such 
ruling for next year's Open. 

I would be very much interested in other 
readers' opinions on the subject. 

Enid II. C'larki 

St. Louis 

OVER THE TABLE 

Sirs: 

Having been on the scene, as president 
of the American Contract Bridge league, 
at Buenos Aires during the recent interna- 
tional bridge championships under the spon- 
sorship of the World Bridge Federation. I 
was most interested in the reports of the 
Rcesc-Schapiro incident l Totu-Jmger Lx- 
crcise. June 7 ). 

Lest your readers conclude from the ac- 
curate coverage given this incident that 
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More professionals, more top amateurs 
play Titleist than any other ball. Result? 
Titleist has been top ball every year — 
without fail — since 1948. And this year 
Titleist is even further out in front. Titleist: 
#1 ball in tournaments, in sales, in play 
every day. Titleist; #1 because of its con- 
sistent length and performance. (Remem- 
ber: nobody's paid to play Titleist.) 
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cheating is rife in cither home or tourna- 
ment bridge circles, I believe it would be 
well to point out that deportment of this 
type is exceedingly rare, and that those in 
authority are extremely vigilant in main- 
taining proper and ethical standards. Fur- 
ther, it teaches a salutary lesson to all 
bridge players that improper acts arc sub- 
ject to scrutiny and discipline, regardless 
of the caliber of the players involved. 

Robin B. MacNab 

Bozeman, Mont. 

MERRY CHRISTMAS 

Sirs: 

In Secrets of a Master Showman (June 
14) Bill Veeck says that he has always want- 
ed to find a ballplayer born on Christmas 
for one of his promotions. Mr. Veeck must 
have poor eyesight since Nelson (Nellie) 
Fox, to whom he refers earlier in the article, 
was born on Christmas Day. 

Joti. Cockrell 

Washington 

Sirs: 

Tell Bill Veeck that Al Jackson of the 
Mcts was born on Christmas Day, 1935. 
Tim Harkness, that outstanding first base- 
man currently with Atlanta, came close. His 
birthday is December 23. 

Isabel Ronald 

Sea Cliff, N.Y. 

UNRECONSTRUCTED 

Sirs: 

The article tilled A Different Kind of 
Season in your June 7 issue is the worst 
piece of literature I have ever read. All it 
is doing is praising the White Sox and criti- 
cizing the Yankees. This article actually says 
that the Yanks arc out of the race and Chi- 
cago has already won it. The White Sox will 
be lucky if they come in third. The best 
team will come in first and the Yankees are 
the best. Now that Howard is back, watch 
the Yanks rise! 

Jim Nowakowski 

Houston 

Sirs: 

William Leggett’s article is ridiculous! 
How can a team such as the Yankees be 
counted out so early in the season? Publish 
this letter now or, even better, when Mr. 
Leggett writes an article on how the Yankees 
won the pennant in late September. 

Morton A. Sweig 

Pound Ridge, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

The White Sox couldn't beat the Yankees. 
Come October, Detroit and Pittsburgh, two 
teams nobody else has been watching, will 
walk away with the pennants. 

Jackil Arrowood 

Moorcsboro, N.C. 
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You'll go better refreshed with ice-cold Coca-Cola. Gives a lift to your spirits, a boost to your energy, 
a big, bold, unmistakable taste. In short: Coca-Cola is more than an ordinary soft drink. 
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Chesterfield People get the taste that satisfies . Do you? Marion Brand, of Pennsylvania, is a cruise ship hostess 
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